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On October 1, 1983, California was one of 20 states to receive funding from the U S 
Department of Education Secretary's Initiative Grant Project. This grant was awarded 
because of a proposal submitted that same year by Aurora C. Barrozo, Consultant, Office of 
Compensatory Education, California State Department of Education. The award designated 
her as Project Director. This handbook is a report on the project funded from this grant and 
IS a major means for disseminating the findings. 

This same project also continued to provide for the dissemination of the findings of a 
similar 1981-82 project of the State Department of Education through a handbook entitled 
mective Practices in Achieving Compensatory Education-Funded Schooli, which the 
Department published m 1984. This publication focuses on the effective practices identified 
and gives only passing mention to dissemination. 

Using modified versions of the 198 1-82 ptoject design and the criteria, the 1983-84 project 
staff made another selection of achieving schools and identified their effective practices for 
dissemination purposes. Nine schools selected for the 1981-82 project were chosen again in 
1983"84i 

Aynesworth Elementary School (K— 6) Longfellow Elementary School (K— 6) 

Fresno Unified School District Alameda Unified School District 

J. W. Powers, Principal Patricia Klaus, Principal 

Brentwood Elementary School (K— 3) Malcolm X Elementary School (K— 6) 

Brentwood Elementary School District Berkeley Unified School District 

George Ibarreta, Principal Jack Hamahashi, Principal 

Citrus Elementary School (K-6) Treasure Island Elementary School (K— 5) 

Chico Unified School District Sah Francisco Unified School District 

Charles Fullmer, Pnncipal John Whisman, Principal 

Grant Elementary School (K-3) Valley Elementary School (K— 6) 

Stockton Umfied School District Poway Unified School District 

Robert Eustis, Pnncipal Tate Parker, Principal 

Lawrence Cook Junior High School (7—9) 

Santa Rosa City Schools 

Joe Sewell, Principal 

Since the above schools were described in the 1984 handbook previously referred to this 
publication includes descriptions of only the 15 new achieving compensatory education- 
funded schools. However, the overall findings and conclusions reported in the introduction 
to this publication are based on all of the 24 schools identified in 1983-84 through the 
Secretary's Initiative Grant Project. 

JAMES R. SMITH r * Miro rcvcc 

Deputy Superintendem . „. „ KAmiko REYES 

Curriculum and Instrucional Director. Categoncal Support 

Leadership Branch Programs Division 

HANNA L. WALKER 
Manager, Compensatory 
Education Office 
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A General Report on the Project 



The project activities on which this handbook is 
based included: 

• Identifying achieving compensatory education- 
funded schools for 1984-85 

• Identifying effective practices in achieving com- 
pensatory education-funded schools 

• Disseminating effective practices 

The purposes of the project were to: 

• Recognize achieving compensatory education- 
funded schools selected in 1984-85. 

• Inspire as yet nonachieving and low-achieving 
compensatory education-funded schools. 

• Identify schools and programs that can serve as 
models to other schools, both the compensatory 
education-funded and the noncompensatory 
education-funded schools. 

• Gather data on effective practices that might help 
the Compensatory Education Office fill its policy- 
making and technical assistance responsibilities 
regarding the improvement of compensatory edu- 
cation programs. 

No attempt was made in this project to establish 
causality between school practices and school effec- 
tiveness. The project developer saw signposts newer 
than those currently available as well as the confirma- 
tion of existing ones but did not consider putting a 
plan together on how to make schools better. The 
project staff did, however, assume that: 

• Some criteria seem to be stronger than others in 
some schools. 

• People may be doing things right when schools 
are productive. 

• Other schools can derive inspiration and sugges- 
tions from achieving schools. 

Delimitation 

The project staff selected only public schools that 
had been receiving Chapter I, Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act (ECIA), funds since at 
least the 1981-82 school year. This decision was a 
departure from the scope of the 1 98 1 project, which 
included schools funded from **. . . Title I [now Chap- 
ter 1] or state compensatory education funds or 
both "1 



^Effective Practices in Achieving Compensatory Education-Funded 
Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1984, p. I. 
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Key terms and criteria used in the project were 
definca as follows: 

• Elementary school— A school that includes the 
third grade or the sixth grade or both but does 
not include any grade level above the sixth 

• Junior high/ middle school— Ono that serves any 
grade level from seven through nine 

• Senior high school— On^ that includes the twelfth 
grade but does not serve grade levels below the 
ninth graae 

• Achieving compensatory education-funded 
school— A school that received funding from 
ECIA, Chapter I, and that passed the three 
screening levels described on pages 2 and 3 

• Effective practice— A strategy or technique of 
instruction or leadership that is likeJy to have 
contributed to the achievement of students in 
compensatory education-funded schools and 
appears to hold promise for other schools 

• Principal's leadership— Tho direct or indirect 
influence of the principal in the attainment of 
teaching and learning goals 

• Academic emphasis— Focus on content and skills 
mastery in the academic areas; high expectations, 
especially in reading, language, and mathematics 

• Facilitating school/ classroom environment— At- 
rangements and provisions for making the school/ 
classroom environment conducive to the achieve- 
ment of educational goals; includes structure, 
order, discipline, a positive emotional climate, 
and a safe and pleasant physical setting 

• Instructional effectiveness— Academic and per- 
sonal qualifications for instruction, concern for 
students, commitment, belief in children, and 
provisions for in-service training 

• Ongoing monitoring— Tho continuing assessment 
of needs, means, and product, with a readiness to 
change to more productive means if needed 

• Parent /community /district support— S^vnots ren- 
dered by the parents, the community, and the 
district office that directly contribute to the qual- 
ity of learning and teaching; includes moral 
support 

Procedures 

^ The experience of the visitation teams and sugges- 
tions made by interviewees in the 1981-82 project, as 
well as reviews of the literature on effective schools, 
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led to modifications of the 198 1-82 criteria.^ The crite- 
ria, defined in the previous section entitled "Delimita- 
tion,*" were reduced from seven to six. Further, the 
si xth original c riteripn was modified to read^arent/ 
community / district support" instead of "parent/ com- 
munity support.** 
The resulting criteria, therefore, are: 

• Principal's leadership 

• Academic emphasis 

• Instructional effectiveness 

• Facilitating school/ classroom environment 

• Ongoing monitoring 

• Parent/ community /district support 

The preceding criteria were broken down into spe- 
cific elements that became the bases for the formu- 
lation of the items in the new instruments, which are 
listed as follows: 

• A new single "Interview Guide/ Recoid" for use 
with all classes of interviewees — principals, class- 
room teachers, resource teachers, paraprofes- 
sionals, parents, volunteers — as differentiated 
from the 1981-82 study, which had a different 
interview guide for each category of interviewee 

• A modified "Guide and Checklist for the Obser- 
vation of Specialist Teachers" for use with class- 
room teachers, which incorporated a rating scale 
and a similar modified observation guide/ check- 
list fo* ise with resource teachers in situations 
where bvjdents are pulled out of their regular 
classroom for resource-room instruction 

The following instruments were adopted from the 
1981-82 study: 

• "Questionnaire on Decision Making" 

• "Instructional Resources Checklist'* 

• "Grounds/ Hallways Checklist" 

• "A Report Card for Parents" 

As a means of eliciting and accommodating perti- 
nent comments not covered by the instruments (e.g., 
the "Classroom Visitation and Observation Guide and 
Checklist"), the instruments were kept open-ended. 
Room for writing comments was provided on the 
instruments. Users of the instruments were instructed 
to look for school practices that they believed to have 
contributed to the students* achievement. The teams 
were also told that significant elements of effective- 
ness not specified in the instruments were to be consid- 
ered. It was made clear to the teams that the listings of 
elements under each item might not be exhaustive. 

3Ibid.,p.3. 



Hence, they were advised to consider as elements 
ideas from the interviews and from their own observa- 
tions that, in their opinion, relate to student achieve- 
ment. 

The "Interview Guide/ Record" was tested in an 
urban high school, an urban elementary school, a 
semiurban high school, and a semiurban elementary 
school by two State Department of Education consul- 
tants except for the urban elementary school, where 
only one consultant was available. As a result of the 
field tests, interviewers were asked to refrain from ask- 
ing interviewees questions normally inappropriate for 
them by virtue of their background. Voluntary infor- 
mation, however, was acceptable if it appeared to be 
true and relevant to the purposes of the project. 

Identifying the Schools 

Achieving compensatory education-funded schools 
were selected through Level I, Level II, and Level III 
screening procedures, which are described as follows: 

Level I screening. Schools receiving Chapter 1 
compensatory education (CE) funding/ participation— 
for all CE schools— had to: 

• HavereceivedCE funding for 1981-82 and 1982-83. 

• Have had at least 20 percent concentration of 
Chapter 1 participants or at least 50 participating 
students per year in 1981-82 and 1982-83. 

The CAP performance for CE elementary schools 
and senior high schools had to consist of the following: 

• At least 50 students tested 

• Performance above the reading and mathematics 
comparison bands for three years: 1980-81, 1981- 
82, and 1982-83 in each grade level tested 

• Reading and mathematics performance in at least 
one grade level tested: 

Above the 30th percentile in 1980-81 and 1981-82 
Above the 45th percentile in 1982-83 

Performance on the district's achievement test for 
CE junior high schools had to show at least seven 
normal curve equivalency (NCE) gains for three years 
(1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83) in all the grade levels 
tested in mathematics and /or reading, depending on 
which subject area or areas received Chapter 1 ser- 
vices. (The schools that were closest to this criterion 
were selected.) 

Level II screening. Schools that passed Level I 
screening were sent a general information form (see 
Appendix I), which they completed by including de- 
scriptions of practices they found to be effective in 
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relation to the following project criteria for achieving 
schools: 

• Principal's leadership 

• Instructional effectiveness 

• Academic emphasis 

• Ongoing monitoring 

• Facilitating school/ classroom environment 

• Parent/ community/district support 

Schools indicated the extent to which the practices 
described contributed to the achievement of all the 
students in general and to that of compensatory edu- 
cation students in particular. The scale used was as 
follows: 

• Effective 

• Very effective 

• Very highly effective 

Two judges individually rated the descriptions 
under each criterion on the basis of the following 
factors: 



Criteria 


Low 


Above 
Average average 


High 


Evident relation to students' 








achievement 


1 


2 3 


4 


Extent of applicability 


1 


2 3 


4 


Uniqueness 


1 


2 3 


4 



The total score for each school and the judges' 
comparative analysis of all available information 
about the schools at this stage determined the selec- 
tion of 28 schools. 



Level III screening. Level III screening involved the 
following criteria: 

• Confirmation of descriptions obtained in Level 
II, when needed, from district project directors or 
other district personnel, as well as from State 
Department of Education staff who are familiar 
with the schools 

• Gains in scores from pretests to post-tests as evi- 
denced by district test scores for compensatory 
education students 

• Current application of practices described and 
experience with them for at least two years 

• Commitment to the project 

• Absence ofkey compliance issues 

The 24 best schools were selected through this 
screening. 



Identifying Effective School Practices 

An examination of how effective school practices 
were identified appears in this section. The following 
are discussed: visitation teams, preparations for the 
visit, the visitation itself, the analysis of the data and 
informational materials, and the follow-up visit. 

TTie visitation teams. Each of the 24 achieving com- 
pensatory education-funded schools was assigned a 
•trained three-person visitation team for a two-day 
visit. The team included: 

• One member with an administrative background, 
preferably in school site administration 

• One member with experience and/ or training in 
evaluation 

• One member strong in classroom procedures, 
preferably a teacher or a former teacher 

If the school had a heavy concentration of limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) students, a bilingual educa- 
tion specialist was one of the three members. Objectiv- 
ity was ensured by assigning district persons to places 
other than their own work locations. The affiliations 
of the 30 team participants were as follows: 

• Twenty-one State Department of Education staff: 
two administrators, 18 consultants, and one 
analyst 

• Two evaluation specialists from the Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory 

• Two retired State Department of Education 
consultants 

• Four persons from school districts, three of 
whom were school administrators 

• One university professor 

Special provisions were made for team members, 
who could not attend the full two-day training or* 
parts of it. Training activities consisted of studying the 
project design and its purposes, understanding and 
reacting to the instruments and instructions, listening 
to resource persons, and role-playing. 

Preparations for the visit. Not later than three 
v;eeks before the visit, the State Department of Edu- 
cation provided the school and the district office with 
pertinent information (see Appendix C). Two weeks 
prior to to the visit, the team leaders called the princi- 
pals of the schools assigned to them to discuss the 
two-day visitation and arrange a schedule/agenda. 
The principal was expected to complete the agenda 
and send it to the team leader or to have it ready for 
the team members when they arrived. The teams, on 
the other hand, were provided with packets contain- 
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ing the instruments, instructions, and a copy of the 
general information form submitted by the school for 
the Level II screening process. Team leaders met with 
their team members before the visit. 

The visitation. The first day opened with the team's 
spending an hour and ten minutes wit!i the principal, 
unless an informal meeting with the staff had been 
planned to establish rapport. During the opening 
interview the principal gave the team an overview of 
what was right about the school in terms of the six 
project criteria. Items the team must observe were also 
specified. This session was an appropriate time for the 
team to ask questions regarding the effective practices 
described in the general information form required for 
Level II screening. At this point the agenda/schedule 
was given to the team members, unless it had been 
sent earlier to the team leader. The agenda/schedule 
was usually part of a visitation packet prepared by the 
principal for each member. 

The packet also contained a map of the school, 
class schedules, and other aids to facilitate the two- 
day visitadon process, as requested in the leaflet of 
information on the project sent earlier by the State 
Department of Education. If problems emerged, the 
team members consulted with one another or con- 
ferred during their breaks. Or such problems were 
raised v/henever the next interview with the principal 
occurred the following irorning or whenever Che prin- 
cipal was available. Other activities included the 
following: 

• Classroom and lab visitation/ observation. The 
main purpose of the classroom and lab visitation 
was to observe what went on instructionally. 
Teams were advised to talk to classroom staff 
only at appropriate points during instruction so 
that interruptions might be avoided. Each visit to 
a lab or classroom took at least one hour. Part of 
the dme was spent looking up records, and the 
remaining time was used for obsemtion of a full 
developmental lesson in reading or mathematics. 
At least two mathematics classes and two reading 
classes were observed in depth. The rest of the 
classrooms were visited to observe the classroom 
environment and the quality of instruction. 

• Interviews. Interviews were conducted by indi- 
vidual team members with pairs of similar inter- 
viewees; i.e., two classroom teachers or two aides 
at a time. In scheduling interviews, the interview- 
ers attempted to avoid interfering with classroom 
activities as much as possible. Guidelines for the 
interviews were established as foHows: 



1. Four classroom teachers, four instructional 
aidc^-, two resource teachers (one in reading 
and one in mathematics), four parents, and 
four volunteers were interviewed for 45 min- 
utes to one hour per pair. 

2. The principal was interviewed by the whole 
team for one hour and ten minutes on the first 
day and another hour on the second day. He 
or she was consulted as needed. 

3. Each team member spent at least five hours 
on interviews, including the time spent on the 
team's interviews with the principal. 

• Administration of questionnaires. The question- 
naires were handed out to every interviewee fol- 
lowing each interview. When completed, they 
were folded, stapled, and dropped into a box in 
the secretary's office by noon of the second day. 

• Examination of applicable records and docu- 
me?Us. Every classroom made available records 
documenting students' needs, services provided, 
students' progress, and evaluation data. Resource 
centers and auxiliary staff offices made available 
records of rcf J^als and supplK;ni;2ntal services 
provided to compi nsatory education students. 

The teams submitted to the project C\\rector the 
completed instruments, notes they had made, and 
schocl rjc^erials and records deemed 'ne(^s5ary for a 
sufficieiJ understanding of a school's performance. A 
form developed by the Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory was used by a few teams to compile their 
observations. Thic material was found useful in writ- 
ing the individual school descriptions contained in 
this handbook. 

A:talysis of the dot a I informational materials. The 
data were first tabulated at the school level in the 
development of descriptions for individual schools. A 
summary showing the six project criteria was pre- 
pared for each school. Items rated "very high" or 4, as 
well as significant notes and comments made, were 
noted under each criterion. School materials and 
records were also examined, and notes from them 
were assigned to the relevant criterion. If clarification 
was needed, the principal or the team leader was con- 
sulted. In this way the individual program descrip- 
tions of the 15 new achieving schools were developed. 
The next step was to put together the objective data 
on the 24 schools to determine their commonalities. 

The follow-up visit. The writer/ project director 
made a follow-up visit to all the schools to become 
better able to write the descriptions of the schools. 
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The first draft of the individual descriptions was 
referred to the principal and the team, through the 
team leaders, for comments to ensure accuracy and 
agreement. 

Findings^ Conclusions^ and Recommendations 

Twenty-four achieving compensatory education- 
funded schools were identified for this project. Nine of 
them were on the original list of schools identified by 
the California State Department of Education in 
1981-82. The revised, more academically stringent 
criteria of 1984 were applied to all schools that quali- 
fied for the competition, including all the schooh on 
the 1981-82 list of achieving schools. As a result, nine 
of ihe schools on tne 1981-82 list passed the 1984 
criteria, together with 15 new schools that were identi- 
fied for this project. Only the 15 new schools are de- 
scribed in this handbook since descriptions of the nine 
second-time winners were included in the 1984 State 
Department of Education publication entitled Effec- 
live Practices in Achieving Compensatory Education- 
Funded Schools. The general findings presented in 
this publication were, however, derived from data 
gathered from all 24 schools listei below: 

Anderson (Leroy) Elementary School 

Moreland Elementary School District 
Aynesworth Elementary School* 

Fresno Unified School Distict 
Brentwood Elementary School* 

Brentwood Union Elementary School District 
Citrus Elementary School* 

Chico Unified School District 

Lawrence Cook Junior High School* 
Santa Rosa High School District 

Dale Junior High School 

Anaheun Union High School District 
Fair Oaks Elementary School 

Oakdale Union Elementary School District 

Gauer (Melbourne) Elementary School 
Anaheim Elementary School District 

Grant Elementary School* 
Stockton Unified School District 

Hamilton (Joe) Elenientary School 
Del Norte County'School District 



•These schools were also identified as achieving schools in 1981 and 
received awards from the California State Department of Education in 
1983* 



Healdsburg High School 

Healdsburg Union High School District 
Jefferson Elementary School 

Carlsbad Unified School District 
Kennedy (Samuel) Elementary School 

Elk Grove Unified School District 
Ladera Palma Elementary School 

La Habra City Elementary School District 
Longfellow Elementary School* 

Alameda City Unified School District 
Los Penasquitos Elementary School 

Poway Unified School District 
Malcolm X Intermediate School'*^ 

Berkeley Unified School District 
McKinleyville High School 

Northern Humboldt Union High School District 
Muir (John) Elementary School 

San Francisco Unified School District 
Northwood Elementary School 

Berryessa Union Elementary School District 
Pendleton (Peter) Elementary School 

Coachella Valley Unified School District 
Semple (Robert) Elementary School 

Benicia Unified School District 

Treasure Island Elementary School* 
San Francisco Unified School District 

Valley Elementary School* 
Poway Unified School District 

Limitations of the Study 

For each item on the "Interview Guide/ Record,*" 
the expected number of ratings was approximately 
300. The number of ratings turned in, however, 
ranged between 200 and 291, excluding the 0 ratings, 
which mean "no response." In a number of cases, 
there were no ratings at all; but the interviewers had 
taken notes on the interviewees' responses. This 
procedure helped the writer in developing the school 
descriptions. The total number of ratings per item, 
therefore, excludes the 0 (zero) ratings. The reason for • 
the absence of ratings may be either (1) that the inter- 
viewers forgot to rate the responses; or (2) that they 
could not ascertain the appropriate ratings. It should 
be noted, however, that 50 percent of the 33 interview 
items received at least 250 ratings each. Tnis outcome 
and the other sources of information besides the 
interviews minimizes the limitations caused by the 0 
ratings srnd the absence of ratings. 
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Ranking of the Project Criteria 

The interview data present a picture of the criteria 
as they relate to students* achievement, according to 
the team members* best judgment of the interviewees* 
responses. The interviewees were principals, class- 
room teachers, resource or specialist teachers, aides, 
parents, and community persons. Figure 1 shows the 
possible relationship of each criterion to students* 
achievement in terms of the average percentage of 
combined "high** (3) and **very high** (4) ratings 
assigned by individual team members to each criterion 
according to interviewees* responses. (For further 
details, see Appendix D, Table 1.) 

Figure 2 shows four of the project criteria ranked 
on the basis of classroom observations made by indi- 
vidual team members. Again, the figures shown are 
average percentages of combined "high** and **very 
high** ratings assigned by individual team members to 
each criterion according to interviewees* responses. 
(For further details, see Appendix D, Table 1.) 

By comparing the results for the same four criteria 
in Figure 1 and Figure 2, one finds that the criteria 
evidently were given higher ratings when they were 
observed and rated directly by the teams rather than 



when they were rated by the same teams on the basis 
of responses from interviewees. It might be expected 
that the ratings based on direct observations by the 
teams would be higher since the teachers observed 
were reportedly the "best** that the schools could 
offer. Changes in position in Figure 1 and Figure 2 
also occurred in the four criteria, although the differ- 
ences were minimal. 

PrindpaPs Leadership 

Of the five items under the criterion "principal's 
leadership,** the highest rated was "human relations,** 
with combined ratings of "high** and ^'very high** 
composing 99 percent of the total number of ratings 
assigned to the interviewees* responses. That outcome 
made human relations one of the three highest rated 
items among the total of 33 items in the "Interview 
Guide/ Record,** based on the combined ratings. When 
"very high" ratings alone are considered, the three 
highest rated items maintain their places, with human 
relations getting 84 percent "very high** ratings. Human 
relations included mutual respect and support between 
the administration and staff and among staff members 
themselves, staff morale, and acknowledgment of 
good work. Some of these characteristics, substan- 



Figiure 1. Interviewers' judgment regarding the relationship 
between students* achievement and the criteria, asi indicated 
by the percentage of "high** and 'Very high** ratings given to 
interviewees* responses to items under each criterion 
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Figure 2. Team members* ratings of four project criteria, as 
observed in the classrooms, according to the average per- 
centage of combined "high'' and "very high** ratings assigned 
to every item per criterion 
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tiated by data from the "School Climate Question- 
naire" (see Appendix D, Table 2), point to strong 
support of the school by parents, community, staff, 
and students. Except in rare cases, the interviewees 
spoke of their principals with respect, loyalty, admka- 
tion, and, at times, affection. Interviewees* responses, 
as gleaned from notes taken by the teams, tend to 
depict the principals as generally good human beings 
who recognize good work from the staff and children, 
support them, and make school satisfying for all. 

The highly positive feelings about the principals 
were shared by the aides despite the finding from the 
"School Climate Questionnaire" that only 37 percent 
of the respondents gave ratings of "high" or "very 
high" to the item "opportunities given aides for 
advancement." It is possible that the respondents con- 
sidered this item to be a district responsibility. 

High visibility on campus appeared to be a general 
attribute among the principals. They tended to be in 
the classrooms or in the schoolyard most often, not in 
their offices except for administrative matters. Their 
styles differed in ways shaped by their individual per- 
sonalities. Some of the principals appeared to be natu- 
rally low-key, while others tended to be extremely 
dynamic, with variations between the two extremes. 
The majority have developed a way of relating to peo- 
ple that matches the expectations of their respective 
communities. This situation is noteworthy, since com- 
munity participation is important in making pro- 
grams work, and co^ • nnities do not respond favor- 
ably unless their expectations are met. 

Next in strength under "principal's leadership," 
with 95 percent each of combined "high" and "very 
high" ratings, were: 

• Goals— thek presence, formulation processes, the 
administrative role in goal setting, and dissemi- 
nation among staff and community 

• Organization and coordination— clarity of organi- 
zational structure, coordination of programs, 
practices that promote coordination, and respon- 
sibility for coordination 

Every one of the 24 schools has goals or a goal— a 
broad expression of ends, as gathered from inter- 
viewees' responses. Every effort is made to obtain 
recommendations for their formulations, and the 
principal plays a leading role in settmg goals. After 
goals have been set, various means arc used to make 
them known to everyone concerned about the educa- 
tion of the community's children. These broad exprcs- 
sions of ends are included in the principal's handbook, 
explamed during back-to-school night, and restated in 



newsletters, in printed programs for various occa- 
sions, at assemblies, and during committee meetings. 

A key skill possessed by the principals was the abil- 
ity to organize and coordinate. The ability to organize 
became evident from the interviewees' responses and 
the teams' observations. Ability to coordinate could 
be found in formal grade-level meetings and meetings 
with grade-level representatives. Informal coordina- 
tion often occurred as a result of the free flow of ideas 
and sharing in social situations marked by trust and 
cohesiveness and encouraged by the principals. The 
principals' organizing and coordinating skills served 
to facilitate the two-day visitation process for the 
teams. 

The combined "highs" and ^'very highs" for "power 
and decision making process, an item that appears in 
the "Interview/Guide Record," composed 92 percent 
of the ratings for this item. This outcome appeared to 
agree with the data from the "Decision-Making Ques- 
tionnaire^' (see Appendix D, Table 3), which shows 
the participation of the principals themselves, teachers, 
support staff, community persons, and the district 
office in the 13 decision-making situations presented. 
The key participants were clearly the principals, 
teachers, and the district office staff. Participation is 
indicated for parents in most of the situations. The 
main responsibility for decision making, on the other 
hand, appeared to rest with the principals in most 
situations, but this responsibility shifted to teachers or 
the district office in selecting instructional materials 
and tests. 

In Part II of the "Questionnaire on Decision Mak- 
ing," the same decision-making situations referred to 
previously were presented for respondents to indicate 
their extent of participation. Evidently, 12 to 50 per- 
cent of them participated "almost always" or "always," 
with the rest participating "sometimes" or "never." 
The respondents' actual extent of participation, there- 
fore, appeared to be lower than their perceptions of 
people's participation in general. 

The only item under "principal's leadership" that 
made less than 90 percent of "highs" and ^'very highs," 
but came close with 86 percent, was "principal's 
knowledge of current educational trends." This item 
included knowledge of research findings, means of 
acquiring knowledge, and its practice and application. 

The lower rating for this item might have been due 
to a question that attempted to probe the principals' 
knowledge of the latest research findings. Principals, 
like most people, are likely to think of research as a 
highly intellectual activity designed only for geniuses. 



This concept was evident from notes taken by the 
teams. Most of the principals indicated that they did 
not know about current research but that they knew 
exactly what they wanted for the students. They also 
pointed out that they have their own personalized 
agendas for achieving professional growth, other than 
through research, as well as planned ways of sharing 
new knowledge with their stajff . 

Academic Emphasis 

The five items under the criterion "academic empha- 
sis" had an average of 90 percent of "highs" and "very 
highs" (see Appendix D, Table 1), with "expectations 
of academic achievement" gcitiug 99 percent com- 
bined "highs" and "very highs." This item was one of 
the three in the "Interview/ Guide Record" with the 
highest incidence of "highs" and "very highs." Expec- 
tations, therefore, appeared iO T/main a self-fulfiUing 
prophecy in the schools seleott^d, and as such they 
probably tended to evoke behavio/s that supported 
them (Cooper and Tom, 1984); Expectations were 
uniformly high for all the students, including students 
with special needs. They were clearly defined and 
founded on belief in the students' ability to learn and 
improve, given the right assistance. This situation was 
in line with the views of Fairman and Clark (1985) 
that the ideal curriculum should be designed with the 
understanding and expectation that students can 
reach high levels of achievement, regardless of their 
background. Murphy and Hallinger (1985) contend 
that one of the most interesting aspects of expecta- 
tions is that they tend to affect almost every school 
activity. This contention applied to the schools studied. 

The second highest rated item under the "academic 
emphasis" criterion was "time devoted to academics," 
with 96 percent of combined "highs" and "very highs." 
This item was followed by "academic content" and 
"incentives and rewards to encourage academic achieve- 
ment." These items had 92 percent each of combined 
"highs" and "very highs." The first item included the 
amount of time per day devoted to academic areas 
and how that time was used; and the last two items 
included the scope of academic areas covered, their 
level of difficulty, and provisions for developing criti- 
cal thinking as well as problem-solving skills. Although 
not much was seen of formal provisions for develop- 
ing problem-solving skills, they appeared to be inge- 
niously built into the questioning techniques and 
strategies of the generally skilled teachers who staffed 
the schools studied. 

Reading appears to be the most heavily emphasized 
of the academic areas. These successful schools defi- 



nitely require their students to read more, and teachers 
follow through on the effects of reading activities. 
Activities such as uninterrupted reading, early and 
late reading, sustained silent reading, the read-at- 
home program, and the Olympic read-a-thon are 
attempts to increase time devoted to reading. 

Incentives and rewards abound, and some tend to 
be more meaningful than others because they relate to 
the skill or knowledge being reinforced. A reading 
session with the principal, an extra period at the 
library, additional time on the computer, a "Super- 
Kid" badge for outstanding academic achievement or 
behavior, and attainment of tutor status are among 
the most learning-related incentives. 

The only item under "academic emphasis" with less 
than 90 percent of combined "highs" and "very highs" 
was the one on "homework," which included the sta- 
tus of homework policy (Required or not?); frequency 
of homework; its purposes (Application? New les- 
son?); role of the home; and attitude of students, staff 
members, and parents toward homework. Except in 
one school where the absence of homework was a 
matter of policy, homework was required. But policies 
differed, and their degree of refinement varied from 
school to school. 

Most schools had developed well-defined home- 
work policies. The supportive attitude of parents 
toward homework policies was indicated by the 97 
percent of parents who responded to "A Report Card 
for Parents" (see Appendix D, Table 8) as "fre- 
quently" or "very frequently" helping their children to 
do their homework. On the "Classroom Visitation 
and Observation Guide and Checklist" (see Appendix 
D, Table 4), 96 percent of those who observed home- 
work during their classroom visits rated this item 
"high" or "very high." However, 44 observers, or 45 
percent of the reviewers, indicated "0" or "not ob- 
served." This result need not mean the absence of 
homework practices. Since the teams were observing 
full developmental lessons in reading or mathematics, 
it is likely that homework had to be moved to other 
days because it was not a daily activity in any of the 
schools. 

As to the "academic emphasis" criterion portion of 
the "Classroom Visitation and Observation Guide and 
Checklist," all ten items were rated "high" or "very 
high" by at least 91 percent of the observers whenever 
the items were rated. "Teacher mastery of subject mat- 
tor" was rated "high" or "very high" by 100 percent of 
the observers, and the appropriateness of "teacher- 
student interaction" to the students' grade level was so 
rated by 96 percent. The rest of the items with their 
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combined percentage of "highs" and "very highs*' 
foDow: 



Items 



Maximum academic learning time 
Focus on basic skills 
Reinforcement for good work 
Homework assigned / checked /discussed 
Goal-oriented activities 
Encouragement of effort 
High standards of performance 
Apparent love for learning 

The average percentage of combined "high' 



Percent 

98 
97 
96 
95 
95 
93 
92 
96 

and 



"very high" ratings in the "Classroom Visitation and 
Observation Guide and Checklist" for items under the 
"academic emphasis" cnterion v/as 95.9 percent, which 
was more than 3 percent highe.; than that of "aca- 
demic emphasis" in the "Interview Guide/ Record." 
The checklist ratings were odj'M on direct observa- 
tions by the teams, whilcj th? ratings for the "Interview 
Guide/ Record" were bassd on individual team mem- 
bers' judgments of responses made by the iiito*viev> 
ees. The validity of these judgments depended, thcve- 
fore, on the quality of tke interviewees' perceptions 
and the communication of those perceptions. 



The percentages of "highs" and "very highs" for the 
same items in the "Classroom Visitation and Observa- 
tion Guide and Checklist" and the "Guide and Check- 
list for the Observation of Specialist Teachers" (see 
Appendix D, Table 5) are close. However, specialist 
or resource teachers were rated higher for "high 
standards of performance," "encouragement of effort," 
"goal-oriented activities," and "teacher-student inter- 
action. . . ." The average percentage, however, of the 
combined **highs" and "very highs" for the same items 
observed in classroom teachers and in specialist 
teachers was approximately 96 percent. Figure 3 
shows the percentage of combined "high" and ^'veiy 
high" ratings for selected items under the "academic 
emphasis" criterion, based on data from three differ- 
ent instruments. 

Based on Figure 3, the measures yielded by the 
three different instruments on the three selected items 
in question do not differ significantly. They bear out 
one another, thereby making it apparent that the three 
items measured stand out as academic characteristics 
of the achieving schools studied. 

The fact that "academic emphasis" was the most 
highly rated criterion confirms the results of a study 
by McCormack-Larkin (1985) pf Milwaukee's Proj- 



Figure 3. Percentage of combined "high'' and "very high" ratings for selected items under the academic emphasis criterion 
based on data from three different instruments * 
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ect RISE. These researchers found that academic 
emphasis was clearly evident in fast-improving schools 
that focused on acquiring basic skills. 

Instructional Effectiveness 

At least 92 percent of the ratings given each of the 
following items under the "instructional effectiveness" 
criterion of the "Interview Guide/ Record" were com- 
bined "high" and "very high" ratings: 



Items 


Percent 


• Instructional objectives 


97 


• Instructional provisions for 


97 


students with special needs 


• Instructional resources 


95 


• Teaching methods and strategies 


92 


Instructional objectives included relation to assessed 



student needs, the formulation process, specificity, 
clarity, use of performance objectives, the monitoring 
process, and agreement between objectives and eval- 
uation procedures. Instructional resources included 
human, material, and community resources; variety of 
resources to meet individual needs; and the manage- 
ment and use of these resources. The 95 percent rating 
for instructional resources is in agreement with tli**. 
data from the "Instructionpi Resources Checklist*" 
(see Appendix D, Table 6), which show an uvtsragc of 
87 percent for combined ratings of 4 and 5, on a imlt 
of ! to 5, for "variety, range, and coc>t?!eteness of 
instructional resources available." On tbe? same instru - 
ment, the ratmgs for the "management system by 
which instructional resources are made economically 
availabh for use of staff and pupils" received 95 per- 
cent combined "high" and "very high" ratings. Further, 
the following items were noted in the 24 schools by 
not less than 90 percent of the observers: 

Items Percent 

• State-adopted textbooks in the class- 
rooms that represent a variety and 
range of difficulty, reflecting the range 
of achievement of pupils in each class- 
room 98 

• A variety of instructional equipment 
(projectors, cassette players, recorders, 
record players, and so forth) that can 
be easily shifted from class to class as 
needed 98 

• A laboratory or workroom equipped 

with materials 90 



The rating for the item "teaching methods and 
strategies," in the "Interview Guide/ Record," indi- 
cates the ability of the teachers to relate instructional 
'methods and strategies to objectives, to the subject 
matter being taught, to the students' abilities, and to 
their own characteristics or personalities as teachers. 
Among the methods and strategies focused on were 
small-group instruction, large-group instruction, one- 
to-one instruction, drill, and independent study. Com- 
ments that the interviewees made about the teachers 
and the quality of instruction were generally positive, 
but varied from school to school. Among the com- 
ments noted were "unusually bright staff," "lots of 
good teaching going on," "instructional excellence 
very evident," and "updated faculty." 

On the "Classroom Visitation and Observation 
Guide and Checklist" (see Appendix D, Table 4), the 
criterion "instructional effectiveness" was rated more 
highly by the teams on the basis of direct observation 
rather than on the basis of responses made by inter- 
viewees. The average percentage for these combined 
"high" and "very high" ratings of items is 94.8 percent. 

In both the interviews and the observations, the aim 
was to seek the best. That situation was made clear to 
interviewees and principals, who were asked to give 
tiieJr "best teachers" for the observation of full devel- 
opmental lessons in reading and mathematics. 

Classroom teachers received an average of 94.8 per- 
cent combined "high" and "very high" ratings for 
"instructional effectiveness," while specialist teachers 
rated 89.3 percent. Figure 4 shows- the percentage of 
combined "high" and "very high" ratings for selected 
items common to three instruments: 

• Provisions for children with special needs 

• Instructional methods/ stategies 

• Instructional resources 

To obtain a rating for "instructional methods/ 
strategies" from the observation checklists for class- 
room teachers and specialist teachers, the reviewers 
averaged the percentages for all items related to 
teachers' behaviors in the classroom, on which both 
were rated: clarity of questions, explanations and 
instructions, teacher's enthusiasm, direct instruction 
on tasks, effective use of one-to-one and small-group 
instruction, and sense of humor. Classroom teachers 
averaged 95.4 percent; specialist teachers, 92.6 percent. 

The equivalent item for "instructional resources" in 
the two checklists is considered to be "effective use of 
aides/volunteers." 

The disparity between the results for the two check- 
lists on "provisions for children with special needs" 
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defies normal expectations, since specialist or resource 
teachers are hired for this particular purpose. How- 
ever, a word of caution may be appropriate at this 
point* Because of the small number of specialist 
teachers, one or two per school, a low rating in two or 
three schools may have changed the percentage dras- 
tically. The same may be true of the "instructional 
resources** rating, which was 76 percent for specialist 
teachers observed. The results for "instructional 
methods/strategies" from the three instruments, how- 
ever, were high and close, a result which may mean 
that "method" tends to be of high quality in effective 
schools. According to Gage (1984, p. 91), "we are 
beginning to have evidence that changing teaching 
practices causes desirable changes in students' achieve- 
ment, attitude, and conduct." 

Facilitating School/Classroom Environment 

A comparison of the results for selected items under 
the criterion "facilitating school/classroom environ- 
ment" can be made from the following instruments: 

• "Interview Guide/ Record" 

• "School Climate Questionnaire" 

• "Classroom Visitation and Observation Guide 
and Checklist" 

• "Guide and Checklist for the Observation of Spe- 
cialist Teachers" 



The first two instruments named are, of course, gen- 
eral in scope, while the last two are specific to the 
classrooms, including the resource rooms. Figure 5 
shows the average percentage of combined "high" and 
ycry high" ratings for each of the following selected 
items under "facilitating school/classroom environ- 
ment," as derived from the previously listed instru- 
ments: 

• Order/discipline 

• Emotional climate 

The item "order/ discipline" in the "School Climate 
Questionnaire" corresponds to the students' obser- 
vance of rules. In the observation checklists, the item 
reads the same way, but it also includes "student 
attentiveness." The item "emotional climate" in the 
"School Climate Questionnaire" includes the encour- 
agement in students of a desire for learning. On the 
observation checklists, emotional climate includes 
wholesome relationships among the students and 
between the staff and students. 

It is clear from Figure 5 that the 24 schools rated 
extremely high on both "emotional climate" and 
"order/discipline." The item "emotional climate," 
which includes the following elements, appears to be 
the most facilitative factor among the eight rated 
under "facilitating school/classroom environment": 
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student's self-concept, multicultural understanding, 
caring climate, and the use of intrinsic and extrinsic 
incentives for the motivation of learning. 

The teams' notes present the schools under study as 
learning environments in which children are valued 
and in which their learning needs as well as their cul- 
tural and emotional needs are understood. Every child 
is made to feel important, and this situation is evident 
in the conduct of instruction, in social situations with 
children, and in the various means and devices used to 
facilitate instruction and learning. These schools seem 
to communicate a seriousness about making every 
child feel loved and comfortable and about enabling 
every student to benefit from schooling. The motivat- 
ing power provided by good teaching, as well as by 
extrinsic rewards and incentives, cannot be ignored, 
especially where rewards are well earned and, there- 
fore, carry a very special meaning for students, their 
teachers, and their parents. 

"Order/discipline" is the second n?ost facilitative 
element under the "facilitating school/ classroom envi- 
ronment** criterion. However, the schools and their 
classrooms are disciplined and orderly without being 
regimented. Comments from the teams pointed to dis- 
cipline policies generally emanating from the district 
offices and being translated into suitable rules at the 



site level, with the participation of those who are 
affected. Rule statements may vary from school to 
school, from classroom to classroom, and from grade 
to grade. However, certain things bind these rule 
statements together. They are understood and accepted 
by the students; the consequences for their violation 
are known, and they are applied with consistency. The 
significance of rules is highlighted by their being dis- 
played on classroom walls. 

The rating of 97 percent on "order/ discipline" in 
the classrooms, compared with the rating of 98 per- 
cent for this item in the resource room, might mean 
that it is easier to maintain order and discipline where 
students arc taught on a one-to-one basis or in small 
groups. This outcome may also be a function of the 
observers' perceptions and views of discipline. Because 
of the nature of services in resource rooms, these areas 
are generally quiet, while classrooms may be bustling 
with activity and noise that may be construed as lack 
of order. (It is possible that the training sessions for 
the teams failed to dispel these misconceptions about 
discipline and order.) 

Besides the two items discussed previously, "emo- 
tional climate" and "order/ discipline," other items 
under the "facilitating school/ classroom environment" 
criterion stand out clearly in the percepuons of inter- 



Figure 5. Average percentage of combined "high" and "very high" ratings for selected items under the facilitating school/ 
classroom environment criterion, obtained from four different instruments 
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yiewees, observers, and respondents for their possible 
impact on students' achievement, as indicated by their 
combined "high" and ^Very high" ratings of 90 percent 
and above. 

The following findings were gathered from the 
"Interview Guide/ Record": 

Aem^ Percent 

• Student task orientation— includes 
attendance, punctuality, completion of 
tasks on time, and the promotion of 

task orientation 96 

• Staff/student morale— refers to staff 
members' feelings about themselves, 

. the school, the administration, and 
their work; and to students' feelings 
about themselves, the school, and their 
teachers 95 

• System of rewards/incentives for proper 
behavior 94 

• Physical setting of the school/class- 
rooms—includes cleanliness, safety pro- 
visions, aesthetics, comfort, and provi- 
sions for special physical needs of 
students 92 

• Classroom organization— includes seat- 
ing and grouping bases 9 1 

The "Classroom Visitation and Observation Guide 
and Checklist "showed the following results: 

• Effective management of routme matters 94 

• Effective use of time 92 

These results appeared in the "Guide and Checklist 
for the Observation of Specialist Teachers": 

• Effective use of time 97 

• Classroom physical conditions posi- 
tively influencing learning— including 
cleanliness, safety, aesthetics, comfort, 
and provisions for special physical needs 

of students 91 

• Effective management of routine 86 

On some of the previously listed items, certain 
thoughts from the team members apply to all of the 24 
schools studied. Poor attendance and lack of punctu- 
ality were not serious problems. The records for stu- 
dents* attendance and punctuality were carefully mon- 
itored and followed through with established proce- 
dures for preventing the occurrence of unexcused 
absences and tardiness. Every effort was made to 
promote task orientation through stimulating and 
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appropriate tasks that students would rather finish 
than leave to participate in play activities. The high 
morale of the staff and students suggests a group of 
people who were happy about themselves and their 
respective schools in general. From the standpoint of 
curriculum, the structure of a well-planned course of 
study provided direction and satisfaction, as opposed 
to chaos and frustration. In addition, the physical set- 
ting provided by the schools, with one or two excep- 
tions, was generally well maintained, safe, and clean. 
Many of the settings were beautiful. This situation, in 
the face of financial cutbacks, was made possible 
through the enlistment of community help and stu- 
dents* participation. 

For the climate of the grounds and hallways, data 
were gathered through the "Grounds/ Hallways Check- 
list." (see Appendix D, Table 7). The climate of the 
playground was rated 4 and 5 on a scale of 1 to 5 by 95 
percent of the observers. The same result was true of 
the climate of the hallways. The following items in 
both playgrounds and hallways were noted by 100 
percent of the observers: 

• Encouragement of participation in active play on 
the plaj ground 

• Evidence of rapport between adults and students 

• Orderly, routine movement between class periods 

• Friendly atmosphere in the hallways 

On the whole, the criterion "facilitatmg school/class- 
room environment" was highly rated. Four of the nine 
items under this criterion in the "Interview Guide/ Rec- 
ord" were rated 95 percent and above. One of the 
items, "emotional climate," was one of the three 
highest-rated items, with a combined "high" and "very 
high" rating of 99 percent. This outcome was matched 
only by the ratings for "^human relations" under the 
criterion "principal's leadership" and the item "expec- 
tations regarding academic achieveraent" under the 
criterion "academic emphasis." 

Ongoing Monitoring 

The most highly rated among the four items under 
the "ongoing monitoring" criterion of the "Interview 
Guide/ Record" was "evaluation of students' progress," 
with combined "high" and "very high" ratings of 91 
percent. This item dealt with issues regarding the 
nature of the evaluation program, the frequency of 
evaluation, the methods used, the persons involved, 
and the conespondence between evaluation proce- 
dures and the outcomes being evaluated. Although 
the remaining three items, described as follows, did 
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not reach the 90 percent level for combined "high" 
and "very h^gh" ratings, two of them were close: 

Items Percent 

• Use of assessment/ evaluaiiion data in 
planning and decision making by the 
principals and staff 89 

• The needs assessment program— how 
it is conducted, who gets involved, and 

how the data are used 88 

• Feedback of assessment/evaluation data 

to staff, students, and the community 84 

The teams gave positive evidence in their notes and 
written comments about the following: the use of the 
results of assessment and evaluation in planning and 
decision making; the effect of in-service training work- 
shops on these processes; the means to provide feed- 
back on the results, such as letters to parents, con- 
sultation meetings, parent/ community involvement in 
planning, formal repoits to committees, and other 
mechanisms that will be described in the next criterion 
to be examined, "parent/ community/ district support." 

The specific items under "ongoing monitoring" in 
the observation checklists for both classroom teachers 
and specialist teachers were rated more highly than 
wen the general items in the "Interview Guide/ Rec- 
ord." The observations made of classroom teachers 
yielded an average of 84.4 percent for combined 
"high" and "very high" ratings and an average of 95 
percent for specialist teachers. These items were: 

• Teacher sensitivity to feedback 

• Teacher responsiveness to feedback 

• Corrections or adjustments based on feedback 

• Identification of needs for next lesson or for refer- 
ral to appropriate staff members 

In line with the findings of a similar study done by 
Cohen (1982), it is clear that the 24 schools studied 
had a system for monitoring and assessing pupils' per- 
formance tied to instructional objectives. Notes tsJcen 
by the teams indicated a preponderance of follo>y-up 
of individual students by classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, and resource teachers. The team members also 
noted the presence of child study teams that, although 
known by different names, operated with only slight 
variations from school to school to achieve similar 
purposes. These child study teams were generally 
composed of every adult in school involved with the 
education of the child referred to the committee 
because of a learning or a behavioral problem that 
might lead to learning difficulties. The team members 



proposed solutions and followed up on cases referred 
to them. On most of these committees, parents were 
not asked to attend meetings; but they were informed 
after the problem had been identified and solutions 
had been proposed. This procedure made parents 
aware of what was being dene for their children and 
perhaps enabled them to provide assistance. 

Team members and individuals indicated nothing 
unusual for the criterion "ongoing monitoring" except 
that moni'toring, assessment, and evaluation are to be 
carried out to achieve the goals set up for the students, 
not just to meet requirements. 

Parent/Community/District Support 

The item "mechanisms for parent/ community involve- 
ment," in the "Interview Guide/ Record," received 214 
or 83 percent "high" or "very high" ratings out of a 
total of 259 ratings, excluding the Os (zeros), which 
mean "no response." These mechanisms are referred 
to in the interviewers' notes as newsletters, telephone 
calls, the employment by the school of a school/ 
community aide, back-to-school night, letters to par- 
ents and community organizations, consultation meet- 
ings with parents, potiuck parties, home visits by 
teachers, and the maintenance of a place for parents in 
school— a homeroom for them. Although the schools 
generally found school/ community aides or liaisons 
very helpful, must of these positions have been lost 
because of funding limitations. 

In some of the schools, the direct involvement of 
school people in the life of the community has forged 
mutual support and improved community involve- 
ment. Examples of this school/ community involve- 
ment were class or individual student projects to bring 
joy to a poor family or an aged person during the 
Christmas season and classes taking turns assisting in 
the maintenance of a nearby park. Although most of 
the activities described were worthwhile, it is possible 
that the interviewers rated them on the basis of bene- 
fits derived by the recipients. 

In the majority of the schools studied, parents or 
members of the community do not serve as volunteers 
regularly. This situation is understandable since these 
mainly low-income communities have large numbers 
of single-parent households or families in which both 
parents must work. The parents and the communities, 
however, are strongly supportive of their schools, as 
indicated by the 92 percent combined "high" and 
"very high" ratings assigned by respondents to the 
item, "the school has the strong support of parents 
and the community," which appears in the "School 
Climate Questionnaire" (see Appendix D, Table 2). 
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Further, there is always a nucleus of very active par- 
ents who serve as leaders. The responses made by par- 
ents themselves to several of the items in "A Report 
Card for Parents" (see Appendix D, Table 8) also 
attest to parental support. It appears, however, that 
most of the respondents were parent advisory council 
(PAC) members, since 75 of 82 parental respondents 
. indicated their participation as PAC members. 

On the item "nature of parent/ community involve- 
ment," the interviewers rated 194 of the 242 responses 
"high" and "very high," resulting in 80 percent of 
combined "high" and "very high" ratings. Parental 
involvement is detailed in Appendix D, Table 8. 
Community involvement, however, commonly takes 
the form of participation in fund-raising or of services 
rendered by community persons with special skills, as 
in the arts, through free instruction for the children. 
In districts that have an Adopt-a-School program, 
business organizations provide special services for 
schools that they adopt. 

On the item "nature of district support," 190 or 82 
percent of 232 responses had "high" or "very high" 
ratings. With the exception of a few districts in which 
one or two district staff members volunteered to be 
interviewed, the ratings assigned to item number 33, 
"nature of district support," in the "Interview Guide/ 
Record" are based on the perceptions of the teacher, 
parent, principal, aide, and community interviewees 
regarding district support. The notes and comments 
submitted by the teams to the writer/ project director 
reveal that good schools are generally located in sup- 
portive districts. These districts set the pace with 
respect to standards, provide opportunities for profes- 
sional development, follow up on their schools, get 
involved in their school projects, and are proud of 
successes that their schools achieve. The support, of 
course, varies in extent; but it is there. 

Beyond the Basics 

On the whole, emphasis on the basics at the 24 
schools studied does not leave out other developmen- 
tal areas from the students* lives. High regard for the 
arts and music is evident in the majority of the 
schools. In the absence of special teachers on the staff, 
the arts are taught by the regular classroom teachers 
and music by the regular teachers or by volunteer 
music teachers from the community, a number of 
whom are noted musicians. Some of the schools have 
their own student bands and choral groups, which 
play during assemblies for the student body and the 
community. Students* artwork, on the other hand, is 



displayed not only in the school but also in prominent 
spots in the community; for example, in a local 
market, airport, naval base, or community library. 
Further, the schools generally make an effort to bring 
in guest performers— poets, drama groups, and musi- 
cians—and to initiate cultural field trips to museums 
and theaters. The assignment of grade-level responsi- 
bility for major presentations in arts, music, drama, or 
dance not only develops love and appreciation for 
aesthetics but also instills creativity, leadership, and 
responsibility. 

Emphasis on the development of personal respon- 
sibility >vas highly evident in the 24 achieving schools, 
especially as to increasing independence in activities 
designed for the application of acquired knowleage 
and skills. Opportunities to be of service are made 
available to the students. For example, some schools 
have a student advisory council. In the elementary 
schools, every classroom visited had a list of helpers 
for the day or week. Service, however, goes beyond 
the classroom and the school campus to include 
community fund-raising and other service activities 
like performing for the elderly and putting together 
gifts for the neediest families. Without doubt, these 
activities make the students feel good about them- 
selves and foster attachment to the school and com- 
munity. 

Some form of computer instruction was offered in 
the 24 schools but varied in sophistication from the 
initial goal of acquainting the students with the device 
to offering more complex programs at the high school 
level. One of the high schools housed more than 50 
computers in a small building built purposely for 
computer instruction aimed at providing computer 
literacy, programming, and word processing. Since 
computers may not be part of the day-to-day home 
life of students in compensatory education schools, 
computer instruction draws a lot of excitement and 
sustained motivation, not only for its novelty but 
more so for its educational values, as noted by the 
review team members. 

Although the team members* main focus was placed 
on the academic areas of reading, language, mathe- 
inatics, and writing, which were decidedly the priori- 
ties at the 24 schools, their general observations 
included other curricular areas, such as social studies, 
science, and physical education. In social studies, mul- 
ticultural education was geared to the development of 
cultural awareness, understanding, appreciation, 
acceptance, and positive self-concept among the 
schools* culturally diverse student populations. Multi- 
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cultural education in most of the schools appeared to 
have gone past the ethnic "cookbook and costumes" 
stage. The approach seemed to be more systematic 
since most of the schools or their respective districts 
had developed guidelines for multicultural education. 
Emphasis was placed on the formation of attitudes, 
and the teachers themselves generally served as mod- 
els of the kinds of attitudes they hoped to develop in 
their students. Besides, the schools provided, to the 
best of their ability, ethnic identification models for 
the children among the professional and nonprofes- 
sional staff members. 

Working hand in hand with multicultural education 
were practices geared to the development of a widen- 
ing geographical and social awareness. A world map 
indicating the geographical origins of the children and 
their forebears was almost a common sight in class- 
rooms. One school had a huge map of the United 
States drawn to cover the playground, with significant 
places marked out. An important route to the attain- 
ment of social studies and science goals, however, was 
their integration mlh reading.* Although much social 
learning and science learning took place through the 
readers and supplemental reading materials for home 
reading, there seemed to be plenty of room for the 
improvement of science teaching. A number of schools, 
including elementary schools, started to encourage 
science projects; and one of the high schools had an 
excellent biology program complete wth facilities. 
But much of science instruction, especially in the ele- 
mentary grades, was the show-and-tell type, with 
occasional unit studies on subjects like dinosaurs, the 
seashore, and silkworms. 

The activities referred to in the foregoing discussion 
certainly made schooling richer and more interesting 
for students in the 24 compensatory education schools. 
However, these activities did not detract from the fact 
that the 24 schools generally emphasized basics. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

A total of 181 persons interviewed as to their basic 
knowledge about compensatory education were rated 
"high*" or **vcry high** by the teams. The responses in 
this section of 'he questionnaire were 8 1 percent of the 
total 223 ratings. The test for basic knowledge included: 

• The philosophy or intent of compensatory educa- 
tion 

• The selection of schools for participation 

• The selection of children for participation 

• The supplemental nature of compensatory educa- 
tion funds 
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Although the previously given results were not out- 
standing, they did indicate that the majority of those 
who deal with compensatory education programs in 
achieving schools have sufficient knowledge regarding 
the basics of the program. The teams' reports indi- 
cated where further in-service training is needed; 
hence, suggestions and recommendations have been 
offered to the schools concerned. 

On the section of the questionnaire dealing with the 
nature of compensatory education services, 82 percent 
of the 235 ratings given were combined "high" and 
"very high" ratings. Questions based on the following 
were asked to obtain the information needed : 

• The referral system 

• The kinds of remediation provided and the 
means of reinforcing learning 

• The conduct of pull-out instruction and in-class 
services 

• Extended-day services, if any 

• The qualifications and functions of resource or 
specialist teachers 

• Equipment and uses of the reading and mathe- 
matics labs 

• Coordination between compensatory education 
programs and regular classroom instruction 

Again, the 82 percent of combined "high" and "very 
high" ratings show that the large majority of the inter- 
viewees have knowledge of the previously listed items 
regarding compensatory education. 

The lower ratings for the criterion "support of or 
commitment to compensatory education," compared 
with the other criteria under Part II of the "Interview/ 
Guide Record," "The Compensatory Education Pro- 
gram," need not mean lack of support of or commit- 
ment to compensatory education, since the 76 percent 
combined "high" and "very high" ratings for responses 
to the item represent 175 out of 229 interview situa- 
tions. However, the result suggests a need to seek 
ways to win the support of the seemingly uncommit- 
ted minority. This particular item included questions 
to probe the commitment of the administration, staff, 
parents and community, district, and students. 

In general, however, the extremely high percentage 
of "high" and "very high" ratings assigned to item 17 
"instructional provisions for students with special 
needs" in Part I of the "Interview Guide/ Record," as 
well as in the "Classroom Observation Guide/ Check- 
list" for classroom teachers, augers well for compensa- 
tory education participants* 
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Conclusions 

As previously indicated, no attempt was made to 
establish cause and effect relationships in this study. 
The data gathered show, however, that certain charac- 
teristics stand out in the achieving compensatory edu- 
cation schools studied. These characteristics are basi- 
cally those that have to do with human relations (peo- 
ple as they relate to, deal with, and work for and with 
one another) a lot of caring, goal orientation, dedica- 
tion, order and discipline, and belief in students and in 
one another. This statement confirms the following 
quote from the Research Action Brief (1984): 

Schools arc instructionally eifcctivc because they are in 
the habit of being effective. They have developed, by one 
means or another, a system of norms accompanying 
behaviors that breed student success. 

It is people who run schools, and it is pejple who 
acquire habits. Habits, however, do not suddenly 
happen. As Sizer (1985) says so aptly: 

A good school does not emerge like a prepackaged fro- 
zen dinner stuck for 15 minutes in a radar range; it 
develops from the slow simmering of carefully blended 
ingredients. 

Those who use this publication should remember 
that every one of the 24 schools described here has its 
own unique personality that is rooted in the people 
who run the school and in their norms, values, and 
attitudes and in the hu'ji^s they have formed. How- 
ever, as this study has shown, commonalities also 



exist among these schools. Hence, the transference or 
adoption of practices from the 24 achieving schools is 
not a lost cause. The hope is that the 24 schools will 
serve to inspire and to be models for those who trust 
th?t schools can make a difference. 

Recommendations for Further Study 

The data from thi? study suggest the need for 
further study on the following problems and issues: 

• How do the responses made by different respon- 
dent groups relate to certain key items? 

• Are there effective models of human relations, 
expectations of student achievement, and emo- 
tional climate that remain stable from school to 
school, from classroom to classroom, and from 
teacher to teacher? 

• What roles or functions are most appropriate for 
classroom teachers and specialist or resource; 
teachers in terms of impact on achievement? 

• What kinds of supplemental instnictiona), ser- 
vices, setting for supplemental services (in-class 
or extra-class), supplemental human resources 
(cross-age tutors, parent volunteers, nonschool 
parent community volunteers) have the greatest 
impact on the performance level of compensatory 
education students? 

The pages that follow contain descriptions of the 15 
schools that were identified and selected in 1984. The 
information in these descriptions was current during 
the 1984-85 school year 
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Anderson (Leroy) Elementl^y School (K— 5) 



Moreland Elementary School District 



Principal/ Coordinator 
Partnership 

Enrollment.' 427 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 38 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 12% 
Black 5% 
Filipino 1% 
Hispanic 10% 
Native American 1% 
Pacific Islander 2% 
White 69% 



Community description: 

■ High rate of unemployment 

■ Families in single-family dwellings 35% 

■ Families in rented apartments, duplexes, or homes 65% 

■ Single-parent families 48% 

■ Blue collar workers 75% 



Main features: 

■ A basics school 

■ Exemplary provisions for special needs 

■ Outstanding procedures for discipline 

■ A well-defined principal/coordinator partnership 
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Th!^ Criteria 

Principars leadership. ITie principal, who is respon- 
sible for both the schoors discipline and public rela- 
tions, is professional in manner and highly visible on 
campus as well as in the community. He has direct 
contact daily with the students— in the classrooms, in 
the lunchroom, at recess time, and at the bus stop 
when the school day ends. He also counsels students 
when needed, makes home visits to follow up on stu- 
dents* absences, and solves problems on the spot, 
whether they involve students or parents. He is a good 
listener and is known for his ability to calm parents. 

The principalis role is multifaceted. Although the 
roie of instructional leadership is largely in the hands 
of the program coordinator, the principal provides the 
administrative conditions needed for the exercise of 
such leadership. The result of this principal's and 
coordinator's partnership is that functions become 
clearly delineated and reinforce one another through 
the open communication and shared decision making 
of both partners. The learning coordinator manages 
special programs like Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act (ECIA, Chapter 1); Gifted and 
Talented Education (GATE); and the School Improve- 
ment Program (SIP). The principal is deeply involved 
in these programs and is a member of all program 



committees, besides having the responsibiUty for 
approving program budgets, reviewing test results 
three times a year, and making recommendations on 
the basis of such results. 

Academic emphasis. Anderson Elementary School 
is definitely a basics school, with heavy emphasis on 
reading, mathematics, and language arts. Goals and 
expectations are clear, and the classes depend heavily 
on direct instruction and are task-oriented. As soon as 
students with learning difficulties in these subjects are 
identified, they are immediately given remedial instruc- 
tion. In line with the emphasis on basics, every effort 
is made to create the right conditions for academic 
learning. 

To maintain the school's performance level, a child 
study team takes care of referrals of students having 
difficulties. This team includes the school psycholo- 
gist, the nurse, the speech therapist, the principal, the 
remedial reading teacher, the learning coordinator, 
and the classroom teacher of the student being 
reviewed. Parents are not involved until this group 
makes its recommendations. The team members meet 
every Tuesday at 7:50 a.m. and resume this meeting 
after classes in the afternoon, if necessary. Referrals 
may involve possible testing, discipline, speech prob- 
lems, reading difficulties, a new approach to a child's 




The principal/ learning 
coordinator partner shq} 
provides effective admin- 
istration of the programs 
at A nderson Elementary 
School 
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academic needs, retention, and follow-up of those 
students previously retained. 

The school's respect for academics is evident. It was 
one of the four top scorers on the California Assess- 
ment Program (CAP) tests for reading and mathemat- 
ics among the 24 achieving schools identified through 
the project. The concern for academics is reflected, 
too, in the conduct of the classrooms, in the attitude 
of staff and students, and in the schDoFs total 
atmosphere. 



A tthough the rok of instructional leader- 
slap is largefy in the hands of the program 
coordinator, the principal provides the 
administrative conditions needed for the 
exercise of such leadership. 



Instructional effectiveness. The teachers at Ander- 
son Elementary School do not have special devices or 
unique formats for teaching. Instead, this committed 
and caring staff works like a family. They teach and 
reteach until the learner catches on. Anderson School 
has the same characteristics that exist in other effec- 
tive schools. That is, students' needs are assessed, 
learners' goals are made clear, the district's manage- 
ment systems are understood, recordkeeping of each 
student's performance is well maintained, and test 
data are carefully reviewed and used. In addition, this 
faculty is kept up-to-date and provided with assis- 
tance from both the school site administration and 
district personnel. Further, faculty evaluation every 
other year through observations and conferences pro- 
vides the challenge for the attainment of set goals. 

Grouping for instruction is generally in small 
groups of four to eight students appropriately placed 
in terms of their needs. With an aide in every class- 
room and the extra instruction provided in the learn- 
ing resource center (LRC), the laboratory provided 
-with funds from ECIA, Chapter 1, the library, and the 
remedial reading room, students can make optimum 
use of their individual learning time. Besides, students' 
seatwork is limited to meaningful exercises that rein- 
force learning or provide for application of the stu- 
dents' acquired skills. 

Facilitating school I classroom environment. Ander- 
son Elementary School is clean, spacious, comfort- 
able, safe, and orderly. It has 13 classrooms and a 
room for nearly every special need, such as bilingual 
education, special education, and mentally gifted. The 
classrooms are cheerful and well maintained. 



On the "School Climate Questionnaire," the school 
was rated "very high" on these items: "the principal 
and staff encourage in students a strong desire for 
learning," "the administration and the staff have a 
sense of pride in the school and the student body," 
and "the school has the strong support of the staff." 
The morale of the staff and students was also rated as 
"very high." 

The structured school discipline code is strictly fol- 
lowed. As a result, attendance and punctuality are 
satisfactory. The students appear to have developed 
excellent work habits- and well-establisbed classroom 
routines. In general, the students appear to be well 
behaved, secure, adjusted, and accepting of one 
another. 

An activity that may have contributed to the stu- 
dents' being well behaved is the green circle program, 
which focuses on self-esteem. In this program a flan- 
nelboard with a green circle is located in every room, 
and each student is represented on the board by a 
symbol or by his or her name. Whether the symbol or 
name is placed inside or outside the green circle is 
determined by how well the student relates to others 
in the class. The name or symbol of a student who 
causes trouble is removed from the green circle and 
returned only after the problem has been resolved. 

Ongoing monitoring. Monitoring of students' prog- 
ress is both formal and informal, and the visitation 
team reported extensive testing. Whether or not this 
practice is effective is not clear. Schoolwide test 
resultSj which are reviewed by the principal and the 
learning coordinator, become the basis of recommen- 
dations and important decisions. In addition, unit 
tests in reading and mathematics help in evaluating 
students' progress. Observations of the students' daily 
work by the principal, the learning coordinator, and 
the teaching staff also help in monitoring the students' 
progress. To monitor handwriting skills, the principal 
collects handwriting samples twice a year and pro- 
vides feedback to the faculty and the students regard- 
ing the results. On the whole, the principal is involved 
in the monitoring process. He also reads all report 
cards and adds personal comments that he feels are 
pertinent. 

Parent I community I district support. TTie parents, 
for the most part, do not take an active role in on-site 
activities, but they do support the school as well as 
they can. A nucleus of parents are very active on cam- 
pus and volunteer for numerous projects, from help- 
ing 'n the classroom or running a computer lab to 
raising money for the school. The school and students 
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have benefited from the parents' fund-raising activi- 
ties. Three computers have been purchased, as have 
first-grade reading charts. Monies are available for 
study trips, classroom parties, and school supplies 
that may be needed. On the whole, the parents were 
rated **very high" for their commitment to their chil- 
dren's schooling. 

District staff members were supportive of Anderson 
School, which is the Chapter 1 target school in the 
district. The board of trustees, along with the superin- 
tendent and deputy superintendent, take an active role 
in school activities. As individuals, board members 
attend school functions, such as parent orientation 
night, open house, and musical programs. They have 
been known to drop in just to greet the s* if as well as 
visiting educators. They are very proud of this school 

A unique feature is that the Moreland Elementary 
School District is so small that the entire district staff 
is like a family. When the schools need help, staff 
members from the district help or support them in any 
way possible. The district, too, has been instrumental 
in providing materials, in-service training, and sup- 
port for activities that enable students to have a well- 
rounded education. 

No identifiable, clear-cut community relationship 
exists in this district. It is part of the cities of San Jose, 
Campbell, and Saratoga and of the unincorporated 
area of Santa Clara County. In general, however, the 
parents, school community, and district all play a part 
in the education of the students. 

Beyond the Basics 

The "basics school** concept does not confine An- 
derson School to basic education. The curriculum and 
instruction include computer training, kitchen phys- 
ics, music, arts, physical education, social science, 
civic education, and much more. Caring is taught to 
the students by having the school adopt a needy fam- 
ily during the Christmas season. Most of the teachers 
were observed to be well-informed, enthusiastic, crea- 
tive, and imaginative enough to relate their teaching 
to a wide array of related knowledge that piques 



children's imaginations. For example, a teacher was 
teaching her students about a classical painting. 
Within a brief class period of 40 minutes, she covered 
a delightful lesson in history, music, painting, and the 
painter's biography. In another class, an auction was 
in process, conveying ideas of respect for the rights of 
others, sharing, regard for the rules of the game, 
honesty, and cooperation. Anderson School offers a 
basics-centered curriculum, with provisions for planned 
enrichment and incidental, timely extensions made 
possible through creative teaching. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

The compensatory education program was described 
by the interviewees as a ^'very rewarding program 
built around individual student needs.** RefeiTals are 
made by caring teachers who do not look only at test 
results but tailor the provisions for instruction to the 
identified needs of the students. Coordination between 
compensatory education and the regular program was 
rated as "very high," and paraprofessional services 
were described as "excellent" and "committed.** "Very 
high" support for compensatory education is apparent 
from the provision of special rooms for its instruc- 
tional programs, the availability of full-time resource 
teachers, and the adequacy of materials. Supplemen- 
tal instruction for target audiences takes place in both 
the classroom and the resource room or laboratory. 

From observations of the visitation team, the most 
notable qualities of the resource teachers are their 
excellent documentation of students* needs and prog- 
ress, their emphasis on direct and one-to-one instruc- 
tion, their goal orientation, and their effort to give the 
students maximum learning time. This school takes 
care of its disadvantaged students. 

Contact person: 

Norman VaiiWoerkom, Principal 
Anderson (Leroy) 
Elementary School 
400RhodaDr. 
San Jose, CA 95117 
(408)243-6031 
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Dale Jumor High School (7—8) 



Anaheim Union High School District 



A, Turnaround in 
Performance 

Enrollment: 913 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 38 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 10% 
Black 3% 

Filipino Less than 1% 
Hispanic 40% 

Native American Less than 1% 
Pacific Islander Less than 1% 
White and others 45% 



Community description: 

■ Business and residential community 

■ Apartments and single-family dwellings 

■ Working and middle class families 

■ Numerous one-parent homes 



Main features: 

■ Outstanding principal 

■ Effective management team 

■ Positive school climate 

■ Strong faculty 



The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. The visitation team and the 
staff felt that the leadership, guidance, support, and 
organization provided by the principal and vice- 
principal contributed significantly to the academic 
progress of Dale Junior High School. This adminis- 
trative team was particularly strong in its managerial 
approach of recognizing people*s feelings of self- 
worth. A number of comments made about the admin- 
istrators by parents, teachers, and visiting observers 
follow: 

• In two years these administrators raised the level 
of Dale Junior High from the "worst** to the 
"best** school in the district, as measured by a 
district review. 

• The principal is an outstanding leader. He has 
succeeded in improving an entire school. This 
school used to be a place where no one wanted to 
teach; now there is a waiting list. 

• There was great concern over the impending loss 
of leadership because of the principal*s approach- 
ing retirement and the vice-principal's transfer. 

The development of goals and objectives includes 
the involvement and cooperation of district personnel. 
Periodic modification of such goals and objectives 
takes place according to guidelines established through 
the assistance of the administrative council, faculty. 



parent groups, the student council, and other perti- 
nent groups. The goals and objectives are communi- 
cated through the principal's newsletter. The Lancer 
News\ a student newspaper; special mailings; and dis- 
cussions in classrooms. As innovative programs are 
created, such as social thinking and reasoning (STAR) 
and critical thinking (Project Impact), goals and 
objectives are adjusted. 

The principal, vice-principal, and department chair- 
persons who share the leadership and responsibilities 
at bale Junior High School have clearly defined roles. 
Such clarification builds positive relationships with 
everyone involved in the educational process and 
promotes administrative accountability. 

Academic emphasis. The basic philosophy and 
school-wide goals at Dale Junior High School empha- 
size academics without leaving out the needs of young 
people for emotional, physical, and social develop- 
ment. Responsibility for this total development is 
viewed and practiced as a partnership between the 
home and the school. The educational philosophy of 
Dale Junior High and major academic objectives 
based on it are as follows: 

• The primary purpose of Dale Junior High School 
is to provide the best educational opportunities 
for all students to achieve their highest potential 
regardless of their intellect, cultural background, 
or physical or mental handicaps. 
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• The academic, emotional, physical, and social 
development of young people is a responsibility 
shared by the home and school. 

• Dale Junior High School is committed to a com- 
prehensive program that enables students to 
develop life skills and encourages them to partici- 
pate fully as productive citizens in a democratic 
society. 

• In concert with the goals and objectives of the 
board of trustees of the Anaheim Union High 
School District, Dale Junior High School has a 
commitment to: 

Develop basic skills such as computation, 
reading, and writing. 

Encourage students, teachers, and parents to 
emphasize the importance of consistent school 
attendance. 

Develop standards of acceptable behavior and 
emphasize the importance of self-discipline 
through a consistent, effective, and assertive 
discipline program. 

Provide a program that emphasizes the impor- 
tance of communication skills (writing, read- 
ing, speaking, and listening) in all areas of the 
curriculum. 

Develop critical thinking and problem-solving 
skills so that students can cope successfully 
with educational and social situations. 
Provide a program for computer literacy and 
the infusion of computer technology into the 
instructional process. 

Promote understanding of the historical and 
cultural background of America and experi- 
ence the values and processes of democracy in 
a changing society. 

Provide guidance and assistance to all students 
to plan, evaluate, and establish educational 
goals. 

Recognize students for achievement in aca- 
demics, leadership, and citizenship. 
Develop positive behavior among the student 
body members through the use of an incentive 
program to promote good citizenship. 
Implement the district's instructional programs, 
writing across the curriculum, reading from 
text; and^critical'thinking.^ ^ 
Develop positive attitudes and responsibilities 
within the student body through the use of a 
recent grant entitled **social thinking and rea- 
soning,** which aims to improve school climate 
and attendance. 



Cooperate with parents and the community to 
address the issue of substance abuse. 
Encourage the staff to participate in continu- 
ing educational activities. 

The innovations of each department are also excel- 
lent indicators of the academic atmosphere at Dale 
Junior High School. Examples of each depanment*s 
innovations are described in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

A number of innovations occurred in the English 
department. Schoolwide minimum requirements were 
initiated within the curriculum, such as regular spell- 
ing tests, one prepared speech per semester, one book 
report per quarter, and frequent journal writing. Stu- 
dents were given assistance in their writing skills in 
other subject disciplines through the writing across 
the curriculum program and the power writing tech- 
nique. The silent individual reading (SIR) program is 
in use, and an annual schoolwide spelling bee was 
instituted. 

The mathematics department's major accomplish- 
ment is the development of an individualized program 
and a motivational mathematics lab for the ECIA, 
Chaptev 1, students. A duplicating machine placed in 
the mathematics lab area for the use of the mathemat- 
ics teachers has helped reduce their preparation time. 
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The reading department made several innovations. 
It developed a special reading program for advanced 
ESL students to help them succeed in content area 
classes and provided a pretest for the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS), together with materials 
that help to teach and reinforce skills covered by the 
test. Further, it implemented and continued to develop 
activities for the writing across the curriculum pro- 
gram. 

The science department made a number of innova- 
tions. As part of the writing across the curriculum 
program, students were taught how to write good 
paragraphs by means of a power writing technique. 
Science instructors were being trained in the use of an 
Apple computer so that future students could learn 
computer skills. The use of videotaped science televi- 
sion programs, such as those presented on Nova^ were 
used to update and complement the science program. 
Students are encouraged to watch many of these pro- 
grams at home. 

The teachers at Dale Junior High were asked to rate 
their school on 16 characteristics of effective schools 
identified by a task force from the California State 
Department of Education. With 47 teachers respond- 
ing, 51 percent of the respondents rated their school 1 
or A for academic focus on a scale of 1 to 5 or A to E, 
with 1 or A being the highest rating. The rest of the 
teachers, 49 percent, gave their school a rating of 2 
or B. The A and B ratings are defined as follows: 

• The A rating is given for characteristics that have 
been continually emphasized at this school. Their 
importance is reflected in frequent, formal com- 
munication and dialogue. 

• The B rating is given for characteristics that have 
less significance than those rated A. Communica- 
tion and dialogue in these areas are sometimes 
formal but less frequent. 

Instructional effectiveness. The research team visit- 
ing Dale Junior High School rated teachers "high" or 
"very high'' on all of the following practices: 

• Providing a system for managing referrals 

• Undertaking a thorough diagnosis before pre- 
senting activities 

• Matching prescriptions with identified needs 

• Mojiitoringstudents' progress 

• Conferring with parents 

• Following up on referrals and keeping records on 
remediation 

• Clarifying questions, explanations, and instruc- 
tions (directions) 



• Providing an enthusiastic atmosphere 

• Using direct instruction and a variety of teaching 
methods in each classroom 

• Providing articulation and sequencing of lessons 

• Providing organization and structure 

• Creating active student involvement 

• Using aides and volunteers effectively 

The research team also noted that the teachers were 
especially committed to determining students' actual 
functional levels, accepting students at these levels, 
and improving the students' skills. Further, adminis- 
trators and teachers recognize the desirability of small 
classes and the inevitability of compromise because of 
conditions in the real world. For example, financial 
and staffing problems dictate that the maintenance of 
small classes in some areas requires the staff to be 
willing to accept large classes elsewhere. Differential 
approaches to varying ability levels have been devel- 
oped, with students in level five classes who require 
special attention being placed in smaller classes. To 
give special attention to these classes, administrators 
decided that enrollment would be maintained at 25 or 
fewer. This decision, however, necessitates larger level 
three and level one classes. Gifted and Talented Edu- 
cation (GATE) classes begin with large enrollments 
that decline with the transfer of students who do not 
meet the standards. 

Each department has a major responsibility for 
determining the subject-matter content and the sched- 
uling of classes and apportionment of instructional 
time during the school day. In essence, the department 
is the basic unit for developing instructional effective- 
ness. Each department provides an agenda for its 
plans, concerns, and activities. This agenda addresses 
the following: staffing, goals of instruction, organiza- 
tion and operation, instruction, materials, in-service 
training activities, and evaluation. 

On the whole, the staff is aware of current trends in 
teaching; 96 percent of this group rated Dale Junior 
High School at least 2 on a scale of 1 to 5 on "teacher- 
directed instruction." The same faculty members were 
rated by 80 percent of the 716 student respondents as 
doing "a good job of teaching their subjects." (Sixteen 
percent disagreed, and 4 percent did not respond.) 
Only one faculty member is teaching outside of her 
major and minor subject areas, but this person is now 
enrolled in a mathematics preparation program to 
make her better qualified to teach the subject. 

Facilitating school j classroom environment. In rat- 
ing Dale Junior High School on 16 dimensions of 
school effectiveness, the 47 teachers at this school 
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judged elements related to school climate to be the 
most positive, as follows: 

• Widespread recognition— 83 percent 

• Opportunities for student responsibility— 70 per- 
cent 

• Safe, ordeily environment — 57 percent 

The visiting team noted the following regarding the 
environments of the schools and classrooms: 

• Each classroom is neat, well organized, and con- 
ducive to learnings 

• The students show respect for themselves and 
other people, as well as for the facility itself. 

• The emotional climate is one of support for stu- 
dents. They are made to feel they can excel, and 
they often do. 

c The whole school has become involved in the 
meaning of integrity, a schoolwide theme for dis- 
cussion and experimentation. 

On the "School Climate Questionnaire," all of the 
12 school staff and responding parents rated the prin- 
cipal and std'f ''very high" for encouraging in students 
a desire for learning. The same group rated the princi- 
pal and the staff "very high" for their sense of pride in 
the school and the student body. There is no reason to 
doubt that schoolwide programs like assertive disci- 
pline and social thinking and reasoning are making 
their mark at Dale Junior High School. 

Ongoing monitoring. The students' progress is 
monitored periodically with standardized tests, but 
progress is more frequently evaluated by means of 
teacher-made tests as well as teachers' observation 
and analysis of students* performance. A simple 
recordkeeping system helps teachers keep track of 
students' progress in lab classes. Communication 
between the lab teacher and the regular classroom 
teacher is an important part of the continuous moni- 
toring of students. In addition, the research team 
rated the staff "high" or "very hi^" in the following 
items from the "Guide and Checklist for the Observa- 
tion of Specialist Teachers": 

• Teachers' sensitivity to feedback 

• Teachers' responsiveness to feedback 

• Corrections or adjustments based on students' 
feedback 

• Continuity between check-up and instruction 

• Identification of needs for next lesson or for refer- 
ral to appropriate staff 

Evaluation issues are addressed by each depart- 
ment. For example, because the Special Education 



Department is highly individualized, the students are 
graded on the manner in which they complete their 
work at their own level. Individual differences are 
considered in all areas. Each student's individualized 
education program is reviewed on a monthly basis to 
determine which objectives have been met and to for- 
mulate new ones when necessary. 

Another example of this approach to evaluation is 
that of the reading department. Grades are based on a 
student's performance on materials at the appropriate 
reading level for each student. Basic minimum scores 
are required for a passing grade. Methods to deter- 
mine the extent to which educational objectives are 
achieved include standardized tests and evaluation of 
teachers. The strength of the evaluation system is that 
students progress at their own rate and are not com- 
peting with other students for grades. 



JEach student's mdividualized education 
program is reviewed on a monthly basis to 

determine which objectives have been met 
and to formulate new ones when necessary. 



Parent I community I district support. Support from 
the parents, community, and district has been instru- 
mental to the success of the educational program. The 
local parents' advisory committee is part of the prin- 
cipal's School/ Community Relations Council. This 
group acts as a liaison between the school and com- 
munity. The staff provides information for the coun- 
cil; and council members share their thoughts, con- 
cerns, and questions. The council has been successful 
through the cooperative efforts of the school staff, 
parents, and community members. 
^ The District Parent Advisory Council, which meets 
frequently, has also been supportive. Council members 
visit school sites, act as advocates for Chapter 1 pro- 
grams in the district, and provide a forum to explore 
ways to continue to upgrade the quality of the school 
programs. Parents also participate on a chemical 
abuse task force. Many parents have supported the 
assertive discipline policy, and they realize how the 
school administration has made significant improve- 
ments. 

Beyond the Basics 

Besides the programs previously referred to, much 
takes place beyond the basics at Dale Junior High 
School, such as the computer literacy program, career 
education, multicultural/ bicultural education, special 
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interest clubs, the writing across the curriculum pro- 
gram, and the teaching of the power writing technique. 

A number of services provided by support profes- 
sionals assist students. A resource specialist works 
with students who have language and learning disabili- 
ties for up to three periods daily in direct instruction 
and behavioral help. The orientation program con- 
ducted for entering students is considered ^'very help- 
ful** by the majority of the student population. 
Library (multimedia) services help to meet the goals 
and objectives that were formulated from recommen- 
dations made by students and teachers. Requests 
made for materials and for servicing equipment are 
promptly handled by the districts* textbook and audio- 
visual department. The counseling program, with its 
two counselors responsible for 480 students each, is 
reportedly well accepted by the students and the staff. 
Seventy-three percent of the 716 student respondents 
answered yes to the question. If you ask for an 
appointment with your counselor, can you have it 
within a reasonable period of time? 

The Compensatory Education Program 

Chapter 1 funds allow Dale Junior High School-to 
maintain small classes for remediation. Reading classes 
are reasonably small, and labs operate on the basis of 
providing individualized help. Eligibility for Chap- 
ter 1 services is based on the initial assessment of stu- 
dents. All of the initial assessment materials for eligi- 
ble students are ^ven to the appropriate lab teacher, 
who, together with the regular classroom teacher, 
decides which kind of help will be most useful for each - 



individual student. Students are then scheduled into 
the reading or mathematics lab for short periods of 
time throughout the school year. Computer-assisted 
instruction is also available in the labs. 

Usmg the "Interview Guide/ ^lecord," the research 
team rated Dale Junior High -Very high" or 4 on a 
scale of 1 to 4 on the items that follow on the basis of 
interviews with the principal, the vice-principal, class- 
room teachers, resource teachers, parents, and volun- 
teers: 

• Basic knowledge about compensatory education 

• Nature of compensatory education services 

• Support of or commitment to compensatory 
education 

The compensatory education program at Dale Ju- 
nior High School has been a high-achieving program 
for the past five years. For this reason it was one of 12 
such California programs recommended to the U.S. 
Department of Education in January, 1985, for national 
recognition. In this program a total of 333 were nomi- 
nated nationwide. Of these, 1 18 programs were given 
national honors. 

Contact person: 

Bennett Looney, Principal' 
Dale Junior High School 
900 S.Dale St. 
Anaheim, CA 92804 
(714)220^210 



' Vem Horton, the principal at the time the school was selected and now 
retired, may be contacted at (714) 971-8950. Ms. Jan Billings, the former 
vice-principal, may be reached at (714) 220-4051. 
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Fair Oaks Elemeatary School (K— 5) 



Oakdale Union Elementary School District 



Good Teachers by 
Design 

Enrollment: 638 



Concentration of ECiA, Chapter 1, participants: 28 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian Less than 1% 
Filipino Less than 1% 
Hispanic S% 

Native American Less than 1% 
White 93% 



Community description: 

1 Small rural town surrounded by ranches 
■ Highly diversified income and job levels 



Main features: 

B A well-organized leader 

■ Uninterrupted time for reading 

■ A general attitude of excellence 

■ An acceptable retention policy 

■ A supportive superintendent who knows the schools well 

/ 
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The Criteria 

Principal's leadership. The principal of the Fair 
Oaks Elementary School describes her responsibility 
as "providing the structure in which each teacher can 
grow professionally and teach effectively.*" The struc- 
ture referred to is best described in an introductory 
statement entitled "Au Attitude of Excellence,** which 
was included in the packets prepared for the visiting 
team: 

The continuing function of Fair Oaks School is to iden- 
tify the abilities of each incoming student and to assist 
each child (while in our care) to reach and develop the 
inherent potential in each human being. We will accept 
the best effort in academic, physical, social, and emo- 
tional growth and encourage self-acceptance of only the 
very best effort, and nothing less. 

This success-oriented program is geared to the attain- 
ment of maximum student output; and, as such, it 
requires maximum effort from all school personnel. 
Recognizing that all people who come in contact with a 
child affect him or her, we as a team of adults share this 
charge together for every student. Being mutually sup- 
portive will strengthen individual efforts and make each 
effort more effective. 

The atmosphere at Fair Oaks is intended to be positive, 
educationally stimulating, and genuine. Staff will seek to 
nurture children in this environment. 

Students will be expected to respect these attitudes and 
share in a positive way so that they and all others can 
benefit fully from the learning process. 

The administration is committed to providing leadership 
and support for the total program. The awareness that 
each student is a part of a greater society requires an 
open exchange with his or her family, friends, and com- 
munity to serve this individual fully. We proudly share 
the district's attitude of excellence. 

On the "Interview Guide/ Record," all 20 interview- 
ees consisting of staff, parents, and other community 
persons rated the principal "very high" for her skills in 
human relations. She was also rated "very high" by 



close to 100 percent of the same interviewees for 
organization, coordination, and decision-making pro- 
cesses. She is described as friendly but firm, straight- 
forward yet reserved, strong but approachable. As a 
leader, she is highly organized and believes in using 
one-third of her time on coordination, which she 
promotes through shared planning and decision mak- 
ing, formal and informal meetings, a weekly bulletin 
to the staff, and a monthly newsletter to parents and 
the community. Asked what she believes to be the 
factors responsible for the students* achievement, she 
gave the following: 

• The acceptable retention policy 

• The commitment and support of the staff for 
early identification and intervention with respect 
to learning difficulties 

• The commitment to develop the full potential of 
every child 

Academic emphasis. A prevailing "attitude of excel- 
lence" was evident from interactions with the staff and 
the administration, including the district superinten- 
dent; from the conduct of the students in the class- 
rooms, on the grounds, and in the hallways; from the 
curricular policies and their application; from the 
, views shared by parents; and from the task orientation 
of both the staff and the students. 

The expectations of the school and district for the 
performance of the staff and students are high, and 
the district is eager to find ways of raising its total 
performance. 

Every teacher at Fair Oaks School provides reading 
instruction daily for the first 70 minutes of class time. 
This time frame is known as "uninterrupted reading" 



U ninterrupted reading impresses on staff and 
students the importance of reading. 
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because it is kept free from .practically every form of 
interruption common to schools: office announce- 
ments; changes in schedule; absence of students from 
class for various forms of referral; and routine matters 
such as attendance checks, health examinations, and 
collection of lunch money. Teachers, students, and 
parents have come to value this period of the day. 

In kindergarten through the third grade, students 
are invited to take part in the principal's reading circle 
when they finish a textbook. After reading to the 
principal, each student receives a bookmark. 

In mathematics, timed tests in the fundamentals are 
conducted by the principal, and the top achievers are 
awarded with certificates during special assemblies. In 
general, every form of academic achievement in or out 
of school is acknowledged by the principal each morn- 
ing during a student-of-the-month assembly. 

The homework policy at Fair Oaks School is 
designed to develop study habits, responsibility for 
doing assigned lessons, ability to do independent 
work, and an awareness that school learning can be 
reinforced and enriched through home study. The pol- 
icy defines the nature of homework, expectations of 
students' performance, staff and parental responsibili- 
ties, time allotments and checkpoints, and grading 
practices- Homework, therefore, is not just an exercise 
in academics. Students become aware of due dates for 
assignments and learn to organize their time after 
school to meet the demands of homework. 

Reinforcing the academic emphasis at Fair Oaks is 
the retention policy, which staff members consider a 
major factor in student achievement. According to 
this policy, every student must succeed in the required 
academic areas to merit promotion, unless compelling 
extenuating circumstances cause a student to be 
retained. Retention is viewed as an important and 
necessaiy remedial and motivational tool for the stu- 
dent's educational development. This policy involves 
the teacher, the principal, and the parents in the 
decision-making process. 

fnstnjctional effectiveness. Fair Oaks School has an 
outstanding faculty— committed, dynamic, and enthu- 
siastic. The principal indicated that she has good 
teachers by design. Staff in-service training takes the 
form of participation in workshops and conferences 
by turns, with the participants sharing their new 
knowledge with the rest of the staff during training 
sessions, which have largely replaced the regular 
meetings. 

To ensure goal and task-oriented instruction, every 
teacher submits a weekly instructional schedule to the 



principal. This schedule is kept in front pf the 
teacher's planning book. Lesson plans are prepared 
one week in advance on a weekly basis and are col- 
lected regularly for review. The inclusion of home- 
work in lesson plans is required. 

A lot of good teaching takes place, including effec- 
tive use of large-group instruction, stimulating ques- 
tions, problem solving, well-organized class periods, 
direct instruction on tasks, independent activities, and 
masterly presentations of new ideas. In one interme- 
diate class, the students had done research on specific 
occupations and activities and were setting up their 
respective offices: a lawyer's office, a bank, a dental 
clinic, a cleaner's shop, and so forth. Talking to the 
students and listening to their transactions, the visita- 
tion team learned how seriously the children had 
taken their tasks under the guidance of a creative 
teacher. 



JFair Oaks School has an outstanding 
faculty-^committed, dynamic, and 
enthusiastic. 



Facilitating school I classroom environment. This 
extremely well-kept school was rated "very high" by 
all of the interviewees for its physical setting, emo- 
tional climate, student discipline and order, and 
morale of staff and students. Mutual respect a;>id 
encouragement prevail, and a great feeling of pride in 
the school is shared by students, staff, and parents. 

The discipline code includes specific rules on cor- 
rect dress and grooming and on the students' respon-^ 
sibilities relating to school property and behavior. The 
visitation team noted that the discipline code has 
worked. As a result, the students are well groomed, 
loitering does not occur during class hours, rules for 
attendance and punctuality are followed, and the 
children are happy and enthusiastic for learning. Stu- 
dents' behavior on the playground and in the hallways 
was rated 5 on a scale of 1 to 5 by the visitation team, 
earning for the Fair Oaks School the team's commen- 
dation for offering a disciplined environment. 

Ongoing monitoring. The instructional program is 
faithfully monitored by the principal through regular 
grade-level meetings, meetings with individual teachers, 
and a continuous log of each student's reading place- 
ment by class. As a result of in-service training ses- 
sions, the teachers now regard test results from the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, particularly the 
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objectives mastery report for each class, as valuable 
information for determining instructional content and 
emphasis. Teachers have also learned to analyze pro- 
files, conduct individual diagnoses, and make pre- 
scriptions. While nothing is unique about the moni- 
toring system, it is important because it is used to 
guide instruction and the administration of programs. 

Parent I community I district support. Parents sup- 
port the school program through their attendance at 
conferences, school assemblies, and evening informa- 
tional sessions, such as back to school night. The 
implementation of the district's homework policy and 
the discipline code has been successful, largely because 
of parents* cooperation. Parents are asked to assist 
and supervise their children at home; provide the 
necessary conditions for home study; and, most 
important, check whether the children complete their 
school assignments. 

Pai*ents have been very much aware of the financial 
concerns of the district and have responded to the 
needs of individual teachers and of the school in 
general for instructional materials and equipment. In 
the final year of a three-year effort to raise money for 
playground equipment, the parents* club purchased 
$9,500 worth of equipment for the school. The local 
Kiwanis International, Rotary International, and Lions 
International clubs have also donated labor and 
equipment for the playground. The district, in general, 
is highly supportive of the schoofs leadership. Staff 
members from the district office are proud of this 
school and hope to find ways of raising students* per- 
formance levels districtwide. 

Beyond the Basics 

The school library contains over 6,000 books and 
reference materials. Numerous records, filmstrips, 
and cassette tapes are also available for students to 
check out. Each class is 'scheduled for library lessons 
on a regular basis for instruction on the use of the 
library, care of the books, and use of references .^^'* 
research. In addition. Fair Oaks School benefits from 
the exemplary services of a speech therapist, a psy- 
chologist, and an English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
teacher for limited-English-proficient (LEP) students. 

The visitation team noted little activity in the arts. 
However, the children's artwork on display indicates 



the interest of staff and students in this area. In fact> 
the rooms themselves and the school in general pro- 
vide examples of the artwork of staff and students at 
its best. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

Compensatory education services are provided by a 
coordinator and two resource teachers in a comfort- 
able, pleasant, and well-furnished lab situation. In the 
classrooms, well-trained aides provide supplemental 
services. Those whom the visitation team interviewed 
regarded the supplemental services provided in the 
classroom and the services offered in the lab as highly 
contributory to improving the achievement of student 
participants. On the question of "support of or com- 
mitment to compensatory education participants** by 
the administration, staff, parents, community, dis- 
trict, and the students, the compensatory education 
program was rated "very high** by 100 percent of the 
interviewees. 

Worthy of special note is a child study team that 
serves any student, compensatory education partici- 
pant or not, with serious problems of underachieve- 
ment. The purpose of the team is to provide a forum 
for understanding the child*s problem and to find 
appropriate strategies for remediating the problem. 
The team is generally composed of the principal, the 
district project coordinator, the school resource spe- 
cialist, the resource teachers, the speech therapist, and 
the child*s classroom teacher. The team meets every 
Wednesday morning and acquaints itself with referred 
cases by reading a referral form prepared by the class- 
room teacher. The nature of the problem indicates 
whether follow-up should be the responsibility of the 
principal, the classroom teacher, or the special ser- 
vices persons. In general, the child study team's 
recommendations have worked. 

Contact person: 

Jacquie Gobel, Principal 
Fair Oaks Elementary School 
151 N. Lee Ave. 
Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)847-0391 
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Gauer Elementary School (K-p6) 



Anaheim Elementary School District 



Is the Key 



Enrollment: 640 



Concentration of ECiA, Chapter 1, participants: 34 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 17% 
Black 6% 

> Hispanic 17% 

White and other 60% 



Community description: 

■ Apartment renters 66.6% 

■ No dominant ethnic minority 

■ Seventeen different languages identified in the community 



Main features: 

■ An extremely efficient and knowledgeable edministrator 

■ A strong faculty 

■ A focus on academics 

■ Staff development— a prime district concern 

m Discipline— the character development program 



Organization 
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The Criteria 

Principal's leadership. Getting acquainted with the 
staff and students at Gauer School was not difficult, 
in spite of the hectic two-day visitation schedule for a 
school with approximately 640 students and several 
programs to be examined. The initial 70-minute orien- 
tation meeting with the principal was helpful because 
it was well organized and well planned. Each team 
member was handed a blue book that included a visi- 
tation schedule, structured and detailed according to 
the leaflet of information (see Appendix C) sent to the 
principal prior to the arrival of the visitation team. 
The team.knew that efficiency and organization were 
to be the order of the next two days. 

Gauer School has a knowledgeable principal with 
zeal for success and excellence. Although she has been 
at this school for only two years, the staff members 
generally recognize and respect her hard work. This 
feeling is mutual; the principal was rated as highly 
supportive of teachers and cognizant of their efforts 
and skills. The principal is aware that the honor of 
being an achieving school has brought about more 
demands on the time and effort of staff members; 
hence, the need to ascertain their feelings and thoughts. 
The efforts of the principal toward this end are an 
example of administrative concern and sensitivity to 
change. 



The principalis educational know-how comes from 
a background of successful teaching experience and 
the provision of technical assistance to the schools 
when she was a staff member at the district office. 
This experience was apparent in the content of the site 
staff development log (a record of site staff develop- 
ment programs, indicating dates, speakers, and sites), 
in expectations of teachers' and students* perfor- 
mance, in the principalis self-expectations, and in her 
own management plan, which is quoted as follows: 

Each year a management plan is written which targets 
specific areas for improvement in terms of instruction, 
staff development, and community relations. Objectives 
and activities are written for each of these areas and 
submitted to the superintendent for approval. 

Goals are set in September for eacu teacher's class, based 
on results from CTBS testing in May. Areas for improve- 
ment are identified. Results of district proficiency tests 
are ako reviewed and discussed. CAP results in third 
and sixth grades are analyzed, and areas for improve- 
ment are targeted. These areas are shared with the entire 
staff and become part of the entire school's responsibility. 

Academic emphasis. The visiting team rated Gauer 
School "very high" on these items under the criterion 
"academic emphasis" in the "Interview Guide/ Rec- 
ord": "expectations regarding academic achievement," 
"time devoted to academics," "academic content," and 
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"homework.'' Expectations are consistently high for 
all the students, and student task orientation is 
equally high, with detention administered to students 
for not completing their tasks. To strengthen the aca- 
demic program, the staff members attempt at all times 
to reduce classroom interruptions and to limit activi- 
ties which do not contribute to the students' academic 
progress. The time devoted to reading alone is one 
and one-half hours in grades one through three and 70 
minutes in grades four through six. As for content, the 
development of critical thinking and problem-solving 
skills is built into the daily lessons and is clearly pro- 
vided for in the teachers' modes of questioning and in 
the classroom interactions. These activities are clear 
from the **very high" ratings that teachers who were 
observed received on nine oi the ten items under "aca- 
demic emphasis" on the "Classroom Visitation and 
Observation Guide and Checklist." 

Improvement in written expression is another nota- 
ble academic emphasis at Gauer School. Fill-in-the- 
blank work is kept to a minimum. A sample of all 
students' written expression is submitted to the prin- 
cipal each month, and one student per class receives a 
"Principal's Award for Good Story Writing." Every 
three weeks two teachers display in the principal's 
office samples of students' writing from their classes, 
and good examples of written expression are regularly 
displayed on classroom bulletin boards. 

Homework is also emphasized at Gauer School. An 
administrative regulation requires that "all homework 
assignments should be purposeful and appropriate to 
individual needs in time and type of work." Home- 
work is scheduled for 20 minutes three times a week in 
the primary grades and 35 to 40 minutes four times a 
week in the intermediate grades. Parents are informed 
that the homework p licy is a meaningful and integral 
part of the educational program for their children. 

Instructional effectiveness. The review team's report 
contained this quote regarding the faculty: "[They are] 
extremely cohesive, well-qualified, and experienced. 
These traits appear to have the greatest single impact 
on student achievement." All the teachers were noted 
to be from above average to outstanding, with the 
majority clustered at the high end of the scale. This 
outcome may be the result of the school's having 
among the highest sign-ups in the district for faculty 
in-service training. 

A regxilarly scheduled program of staff* develop- 
ment is planned each year to improve instruction and 
student learning. The program is based on results of a 
needs assessment given to teachers and aides. In addi- 



tion, teachers and aides participate in a district staff 
development program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in reading, mathematics, written expression, and 
bilingual education. Teachers are paid to attend these 
seminars after school. This approach motivates teach- 
ers, is cost-effective, and does not interrupt the class- 
room program, since substitutes do not have to be 
hired. These seminars are conducted by the district's 
program assistants. The principal follows up on the 
effects of in-service training as a matter of district 
policy. 



Expectations are consistently high for all 
the students, and student task orientation is 
equally high. 



This highly motivated staff* enjoys freedom to inno- 
vate and is rewarded by both school site and district 
office administrators for good teaching. The result is a 
variety of teaching methods appropriately matched 
with students' characteristics and subject-matter needs. 
The visitation team rated this aspect of the school 
"very high." The availability and variety of instruc- 
tional resources was also ranked "very high" by the 
visitation team. In general, the faculty was rated **very 
high" on the criterion "instructional effectiveness" of 
the "Classroom Observation Guide" for both regular 
teachers and the resource staff whom the visitation 
team observed. 

Facilitating school/ classroom environment. The 
classrooms at Gauer School arc very attractive, clean, 
and uncJuttered; are tastefully arranged; and show 
evidence of academic emphasis. The entire school set- 
ting is highly conducive to learning. 

On the "School Climate Questionnaire," the school 
was rated "very high" on the following items: 

• The principal and staff encourage in students a 
desire for learning. 

• The administrators and the staff have a sense of 
pride in the school and the student body. 

• The school has the strong support of the parents 
and the community. 

• The school has the strong support of the staff. 

• 1 he school has the strong support of the students. 

• Th^^ students observe the rules of behavior. 

On the observation guides for classroom teachers 
and specialist teachers, all of the seven items und'^r the 
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criterion **facilitating classroom environment'* were 
rated **very high.** These items denote structure, 
organization, and system. 

Discipline and order among students are evident, 
without the students* rights and freedoms being vio- 
lated. That is, students are free to move about in the 
classroom or school in connection with classroom 
activities. This climate, together with caring teachers 
and achieving students, appears to have produced a 
high self-concept among the students. The students 
appear extremely happy about thek school, their 
work, and their teachers; consequently, they attend 
class regularly and promptly. As to the climate of the 
grounds and hallways, the school received the top 
rating. 

Another facilitative factor at Gauer School is the 
motivation provided by a reward system that recog- 
nizes not only academic achievement but also perfect 
attendance and positive behavior. The positive behav- 
ior program, which is linked to behavioral expecta- 
tions and consequences, is explained to parents in 
September. For students with problems, the school 
day is divided into blocks of time. These students can 
earn points in the areas needed for improvement in 
^each time block. Those who win points are further 
" encouraged by rewards from their parents. 

Ongoing monitoring. Gauer School was rated highly 
on the criterion "ongoing monitoring.** Objectives are 
projected for each student in reading, mathematics, 
and language on a profile sheet that indicates when 
these objectives are mtroduced and mastered. Teachers 
keep these sheets up-to-date and use them for plan- 
ning instruction to meet individual needs. These 
sheets are reviewed by the principal each quarter. In 
addition, the principal keeps a log for each classroom 
of students who are below grade level or limited in 
English proficiency. Records of notification to par- 
ents and actions taken by the school are recorded. 
This log is used to assist in monitoring the progress of 
students throughout the year. 

The School Site Council, Bilingual Advisory Coun- 
^cil, and Chapter 1 Advisory Council also assist in the 
monitoring process through committees for the con- 
solidated programs. The committees focus on reading, 
mathematics, language, staff development, health ser- 
vices, and parental education and participation. Once 
a year the members of each committee review the plan 
and walk through all the classrooms to verify that the 
activities in the plan are being conducted. At the last 
meeting of the school year, the committee members 



report their findings and recommendations, which are 
used to plan for the following year. 

The high-quality monitoring at Gauer School 
includes the instructional process. On the **Guide and 
Checklist for the Observation of Specialist Teachers,** 
the teachers observed were rated "very high** on each 
of the five items listed under the criterion "ongoing 
monitoring"": 

• Teacher sensitivity to feedback 

• Teacher responsiveness to feedback 

• Corrections or adjustments based on feedback 

• Continuity between check-up and instruction 

• Identification of needs for next lesson or for re- 
ferral to appropriate staff 

Parent/ community/ district support. The parents 
whom the team interviewed were highly supportive 
and proud of the school and its staff. They also indi- 
cated that other parents and the conmiunity, in 
general, are knowledgeable about the school's pro- 
grams and supportive of the school's policies and 
procedures. Information is disseminated through the 
school pamphlet, the monthly school newsletter, and 
the members of committees referred to previously. 
Classroom observations are especially meaningful to 
parents. They occur three times a year, and the princi- 
pal prepares the parents by briefly training them on 
what to look for. After the tour a question and answer 
period takes place to give parents a chance to write 
their reactions, which are welcomed by the staff. 

The Anaheim Elementary School District main- 
tains high-level expectations not only of its students 
and teachers but of its principals. To ensure the 
attainment of standards, the district provides system- 
atic in-service training for the principals and teachers. 
Principals are evaluated annually, schools are reviewed 
twice a year, and observations are made of principals 
evaluating teachers. Further, the assignment of knowl- 
edgeable district program assistants to schools for 
assistance in staff development and on curricular and 
instructional needs is unique in the area of district 
service to schools and is apparently a plus when there 
is rapport between the provider and clientele. 

Beyond the Basics 

For children who demonstrate superior intellectual 
ability and/ or academic achievement, Gauer School 
operates a district-supported Gifted and Talented 
Education (GATE) program. Enrichment opportuni- 
ties for all the students are made available through the 
county-supported Interdisciplinary Education Through 
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the Arts and Language (IDEAL) program, which is 
intended to promote dance, drama, art, and music. To 
develop personal and social responsibUity, a patriotic 
program focuses on a weekly word, which is explained, 
displayed, and seriously brought to everyone's aware- 
ness as the week's theme. The word could be, for 
example, cooperation, dependability, truth, or cour- 
tesy. The kids for parks program aims to develop a 
sense of stewardship over the adjacent public park 
and teach community service, nature appreciation, 
and environmental education. For upper grade female 
students, the biannual mother-daughter banquet, spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Association (PTA), is an 
opportunity for the girb and their mothers to assume 
responsibilities in planning and making decisions for a 
successful evening of dining and entertainment. The 
school monitors' program offers many jobs and 
responsibilities to volunteer student helpers, such as 
lunch helpers, office helpers, rainy day helpers, and so 
forth. These opportunities for the exercise of respon- 
sibility develop students' attitudes and skills that are 
transferable to other areas of schoolwork, particularly 
the academic^ . 

The Compensatory Education Program 

On the whole, Gauer School was rated "very high" 
on its provisions for children with special needs. Spe- 
cifically noted as having been rated **very high" were 
the "basic knowledge about compensatory education** 



projected by all the interviewees, the "nature of com- 
pensatory education services," and the interviewees' 
"support of or commitment to compensatory edu- 
cation." 

Students who are below grade level in reading and 
mathematics are provided assistance in a primary lab 
for second and third graders that is supervised by an 
instructional aide who plans each student's program 
with the second and third grade teachers. The lab con- 
tains materials and machines for individualized instruc- 
tion in mathematics and reading. Programs include 
Electronic Fixtures, Inc., Systems 80, Language Mas- 
ter, Spellbinder, Sullivan, SRA Reading, and DLM 
Math. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students 
receive assistance in another reading and mathematics 
lab. This lab contains Hoffman reading machines and 
uses instructional materials such as Clues to Reading, 
Lady Bu:d Read-Along, and teacher-made materials. 
Limited-English-proficient (LEP) students also receive 
instruction in English as a second language (ESL) in 
this lab, which an outstanding resource teacher super- 
vises, assisted by an experienced instructional aide. 

Contsct person: 

Loretta Wakefield 

Gauer Elementary School (K-6) 

810 N.Gilbert St. 

Anriheim, CA 92801 

(714)535-2109 
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Healdsburg High School (9^12) 



Healdsburg Union High School District 



Unique Programs 
in Reading and Basic 
Mathematics 

Enrollment: 1^033 



Concentration o ^ compensatory education students: 27 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 1% 
Black 1% 
Filipino 2% 
Hispanic 24% 
Native American 3% 
White and others 6S% 



Community description: 

■ An extremely large geographical area 

■ A large number of immigrants and low-income families 

■ A solid, well-integrated "old guard" population 

■ A small town with a pleasant, warm feeling 



Main features: 

■ Reading and mathematics programs for low achievers 

■ A well-integrated, diverse student population 

■ High expertixtions for student achievement 

■ A computer program funded by Hewlett-Packard 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. This principal was rated 
•*very high" for his knowledge of curriculum trends, 
organizational and coordination skills, human rela- 
tions skills, and ability to maintain a high-level of 
morale among staff and students. The concern for the 
students' self-esteem comes from a commitment to 
affirmative action, a policy that has produced a bal- 
anced staff of men and women, thereby creating male 
and female role models for the various ethnic student 
groups. To maintain high-level staff morale, the prin- 
cipal shares the responsibility for decision making; 
and teachers enjoy freedom to try out new programs, 
without threat of censure for failure. Interviewees de- 
scribed their principal as a much-liked person, although 
he may not be a highly visible leader. His leadership is 
a subtle kind that Hnds strength and fulfillment in 
perceptive knowledge and recognition of staff capabil- 
ities as well as a deep faith in professionals. He 
believes in sharing and delegating appropriate respon- 
sibilities to them. 

This approach is reflected in the overall quality and 
performance of the department chairpersons and 
managers interviewed by the research team. These 
staff members are specialists in their respective fields 
who have gone far beyond the minimum requirements 
for satisfactory performance. One of them has been 
instrumental to the school's receipt of a $50,000 grant 
for a computer program from the Hewlett-Packard 
Company. Another has developed an innovative read- 
ing program with taped and printed materials for 
improving reading comprehension and word attack 
skills. These examples show what can happen when 
staff members are recognized for their abilities and are 
entrusted with specific responsibilities. 

Academic emphasis. On the "Interview Guide/ Rec- 
ord," Healdsburg High School was rated "very high" 
on these items under the criterion "academic empha- 
sis": "expectations regarding academic achievement," 
"time devoted to academics," and the "academic con- 
tent." Teachers' expectations of students' achievement 
have always remained high, and graduation require- 
ments have always been higher than those in most of 
the surrounding schools. On this point the staff inter- 
viewed indicated that Healdsburg High School's grad- 
uation requirements existed before standards were 
established by the California State Department of 
Education. 1 



»Scc Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requirements* Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education, 1983. 



The focus on academics is evident from the curricu- 
lum demands made of all students, who are tested at 
the end of the junior year. Those who do not pass the 
mathematics portion of the test are required to com- 
plete successfully an additional year of mathematics. 
Likewise, all students are tested in English at the end 
of the sophomore year and placed in appropriate ju- 
nior English classes. Instruction in writing skills, such 
as outlining, doing research, and writing term papers, 
are included in both English and social studies 
courses. Students are consistently encouraged by 
counselors and teachers to achieve to their maximum 
ability. Honor scholarships are awarded, and schol- 
ars' pictures are displayed on bulletin boards. 

The emphasis on academics is reflected in the 
homework policy. Homework is an integral pait of 
the student's academic experience at Healdsburg High 
School and is based on a well-planned two-part pol- 
icy. Part I states the characteristics of good homework 
assignments; Part II presents some acceptable reasons 
for homework. 

Healdsburg High School has problems similar to 
those of other schools: increasing class sizes, decreas- 
ing funds, and an influx of students with special 
needs. These problems, however, have not diminished 
the curriculum offerings. 

Instructional effectiveness. The district's educational 
philosophy refers to teachers as the "key to any reali- 
zation" of the district's policies. The teachers must: 

o Understand the psychology of the children en- 
trusted to them. 

• Become as expert as possible in teaching the cur- 
riculum area assigned to them. 

• Be willing to participate in faculty committee 
work; take an active part in professional organi- 
zations; and take an active interest in the school, 
district, and community. 

This view of the teaching role finds expression in 
the dual role played by teachers— understanding the 
students and teaching them their subject specializa- 
tion. Programs are developed around the particular 
needs of students, thus enhancing their interest in 
learning and allowing them opportunities for success. 

A lot of good teaching occurs in most of the classes, 
and the students are highly motivated. The encour- 
agement of a "desire for learning" by the principal and 
the staff increases the students' motivation. The 
school was rated "very high" on the item "the princi- 
pal and staff encourage in students a desire for learn- 
ing," which appears in the "School Climate Question- 
naire." 
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Facilitating school I classroom environment. Besides 
the items previously referred to, the school was rated 
•*very high" on the following items of the "School 
Climate Questionnaire": 

• The administration and the staff have a sense of 
pride in the school and the student body. 

• Teacaers are encouraged to be innovative in their 
classrooms. 

• The school has the strong support of parents and 
the community. 

• The school has the strong support of the staff. 

• The school has the strong support of the students. 

The physical and emotional setting also contributes 
to the quality of the school environment. Business 
organizations, the conmiunity, and the students, includ- 
ing the carpentry class (which did some woodwork), 
shared in repainting, remodeling, and cleaning up the 
school. The clean campus has become an incentive. As 
one student put it, "You like to keep a place clean that 
looks nice." 

The interviewees indicated that Healdsburg High 
School has a ''very, very tight lid on discipline and 
order." According to the school board's policy, all 
teachers, administrators, and other staff members are 
in positions of authority over the students. Every 



teacher, therefore, is involved in the discipline of the 
students as a primary tool in preparing them for their 
role as adult members of society. Accordingly, the 
research team rated the school "very high" for the 
item student "discipline and order." Among the indi- 
cators of discipline noted is the task orientation of the 
students. The reward system is not as obvious to the 
obsen^er as are the penalties attached to assignments 
for noncompletion of tasks. More significant, how- 
ever, is the instrinsic motivation that comes from 
good teaching and generally stimulating content. 

Improved attendance as a mark of discipline and 
order should be credited to the variable credit policy, 
which was instituted during the 1982-83 school year. 
Objective evidence of this policy's success is the latest 
absentee record of 10 percent, compared with the pre- 
vious one of 13 percent. 

Efforts to make Healdsburg High School a facilita- 
tive learning environment have also stressed the build- 
ing of the students' self-esteem because of the relation- 
ship of this feeling to achievement. Programs for this 
purpose include peer counseling, a volunteer program 
for orientation of freshmen, student counseling, help 
from the attendance office, and a strong program 
against drug and alcohol abuse. This program has 
succeeded in significantly reducing the number of sus- 



The computer pro- 
gram funded by 
Hewlett'Packard 
offers courses in com- 
puter ILeracy, pro- 
gramming, and word 
processing. 
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pensions resulting from violations of rules concerning 
drugs and alcohol. 

Ongoing monitoring. In the **Interview Guide/ Rec- 
ord,** Healdsburg High School was rated •'very high" 
on the item "evaluation of student progress." On the 
"Classroom Observation Guide," the classes observed 
were rated "very high" on all of the following five 
items under the criterion "Ongoing Monitoring": 

• Teacher sensitivity to feedback 

• Teacher responsiveness to feedback 

• Corrections or adjxistments based on feedback 

• Continuity between check-up and instruction 

• Identification of needs for next lesson or for re- 
ferral to appropriate staff 

Students* progress is monitored throughout the 
year, and grading is a way of communicating that 
progress to the students and their parents. Deficien- 
cies are also tracked and appropriately communicated 
to parents. For those students who show consistent 
effort, attempts are made to place them in classes 
where they need not fail. 

Parent/ community/ district support. This school 
was rated "very high" on the items "nature of district 
support" and "nature of parent/ community involve- 
ment." The schoors volunteer coordinator has formed 
an advisory group of parents that acts as a screening 
and sounding board for recruiting volunteers. As a 
result, this coordinator has had the largest number of 
volunteers among volunteer coordinators in the county. 
The participation of volunteers involves tutoring stu- 
dents, providing telephone service for the attendance 
office, serving as teacher aides, chaperoning for field 
trips, serving as guest speakers, sponsoring out-of- 
school activities, and raising monetary donations for 
trips and scholarships. The community, in general, 
has always been supportive of Healdsburg High 
School, and many community members are alumni 
who plan activities for Healdsburg's teenagers. The 
social life of the conmiunity centers on the school, 
especially its athletic program. 

The district encourages and supports new programs 
and has its own staff development program. The dis- 
trict's staff, especially the top-level administrators, are 
highly visible on campus. TTiey show that they recog- 
nize and appreciate the school's accomplishments and 
honors by, for example, participating in the interviews 
conducted by the State Department of Education's 
review team during the two-day visit to Healdsburg 
High School. 



Beyond the Basics 

Beyond the academic basics are a number of cocur- 
ricular activities and imaginative enrichment course 
offerings. The Hewlett-Packard Company funded a 
program that offers courses in computer literacy, pro- 
gramming, and word processing. A course entitled 
Yearbook is devoted to the training for and actual 
experience of developing the school yearbook and, 
therefore, enrolls the yearbook staff. The class is 
responsible for recording the events of the designated 
school year through writing and photography and for 
raising the funds needed for publication. 

The chorus class performs during the harvest dinner, 
baccalaureate ceremony, winter concert, and spring 
event. Programs include classical, contemporary, and 
popular music as well as musical comedy. 

In the homemaking department. On Your Own is a 
one-year course for seniors that involves guest speak- 
ers, field trips, interviews, films, and activity proje cts 
to provide knowledge in the following areas: living on 
one's own, foods and nutrition, serving, budgets, in- 
come tax, careers, banking, cars and insurance, par- 
enting, credit, and cultural foods. 

Student Leadership is a class designed for those 
who meet one or more of the foUov/ing items on the 
checklist of criteria for effective student leadership: 

• I like to help other people. 

• I enjoy taking on and carrying out responsibility. 

• I am capable of working with others to help solve 
problems. 

• I want to become more aware of what's happen- 
ing around me. 

• I feel that I have a personal stake in improving 
my high school. 

All the officers of the student council, as well as 
class and club presidents, are asked to take the course. 
It is also open to those who have a strong desire to 
develop leadership qualities. 

In general, every effort is made to achieve the 
broader goals of the curriculum, through credit courses 
such as the foregoing and through noncredit cocurric- 
ular activities, such as participating in the Phi Delta 
Kappa-sponsored Academic Olympiad and the Sonoma 
County Academic Decathlon, taking part in school 
beautification and repair, and attending special inter- 
est camps. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

The most unique aspect of the compensatory educa- 
tion program at Healdsburg High School is the read- 
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ing program for students who score below the 50th 
percentile in the district's achievement test. The read- 
ing teacher is a former director of the Title I (now 
Chapter 1) project and has experience and insights in 
helping students improve their comprehension and 
word attack skills. This method has three main 
characteristics: 

• Heavy involvement on the part of the students 

• Immediate assistance ;/ith unknown words and 
meanings 

• Forced attention and fast pacing of material 

Students listen to books that have been taped in the 
studio behind the classroom. The books are read in an 
interesting manner; but, because the tape is set at 
double speed, the voice resembles that of Donald 
Duck. To listen and hear the words demands consid- 
erable attention. Students' minds cannot be allowed 
to wander, since once off the track students have great 
difficulty finding the place. The teacher interrupts the 
tape at quick intervals to check whether the students 
know what the last word is and where that word is in 
the book, thus ensuring that students are following 
the print. Students note the literary aspects of the 
written material while listening to the story. If an 
analogy is noted, for example, the student simply calls 
out analogy and receives the points of credit allocated 
for that item. The teacher has a long list of literary 
devices on the chalkboard for reference. A point sys- 
tem has been established that keeps students pushing 
for credits. A student assistant maintains the record- 
keeping system, which is supervised by the teacher. 

New words in the text are discussed when encoun- 
tered.^ For example, the teacher asks, "Who can 
explain the meaning of campanileV If no one answers, 
th5 teacher defines the word and uses it in another 
sentence in addition to the text reference. 

There is no time for waiting, inattention, or pauses. 
The "pressure cooker'' starts immediately and lasts all 
period. The tape is turned on at normal speed for a 
few moments, then doubled, and students are forced 
to maintain constant alertness. Infractions of behav- 
ioral standards are dealt with quickly through the 
pomt system and result in penalties of required 
attendance in the study hall or the alternative of vacu- 
uming the classroom after school. 

During the observation a warm, supportive coiie- 
gial feeling prevailed in this class. The teacher appeared 
to be instilling pride in achievement, task orientation, 
and respect for other learners and the general class- 
room environment. 



Basic mathematics, on the other hand, is a basic 
course in the fundamental operations, with an indi- 
vidualized study program. The length of the course, 
which depends on the student's learning pace, has the 
following built-in challenges for students: 

• Students may challenge a unit before starting it. 
They should do the review on the unit first and 
may have two to three days to complete this 
review, which shall be required homework. Stu- 
dents may then take the final test; and \f they pass 
it with a score of 75 percent or better, they will 
receive two credits with the grade on their test 
and may go on to the next unit. If they do not 
pass it, they must do the entire unit. Students 
may challenge a unit only once. 

• Students may also challenge an exercise test. To 
do this, they must have successfully passed the 
diagnostic test and any additional material cov- 
ered in the challenge box for that exercise; and 
they must have the teacher's permission. If they 
pass the exercise test with a score of 85 percent or 
better, they may then go on to the next exercise. 
On a test with 12 problems, they may pass with 
an 83 percent. If they do not pass the test, they 
must do the work for that exercise. An exercise 
test may be challenged only once. 

• Students may not receive assistance from a 
teacher or an aide while taking the test or doing 
the v/ork. This policy is also true for any test 
taken during the course. 

Accurate and timely recordkeeping is an important 
part of the program. Parents help by encouraging 
their children to complete their exercises on a daily 
basis. 

In addition to the exemplary reading and mathe- 
matics programs, the research team found all the 
interviewees to be "very highly" knowledgeable about 
the compensatory education program. They also were 
rated "verj' high" on their support of and commitment 
to the compensatory education program. Above all, 
the program manager for compensatory education is 
knowledgeable about and committed to the program. 

Contact person: 

William Caldwell, Principal 
Healdsburg High School 
1024 Prince St. 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 
(707)433-3301 
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Jefferson El^m^ntary School (K— 3) 



Carlsbad Unified School District 



Management by 
Objectives 

Enrollment: 4S2 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 38 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 2*5% 
Black 4% 
Filipino 0.5% 
Hispanic 47% 
Native American 0.5% 
Pacific Islander 0.5% 
Other 45% 



Community description: 

■ Coastline community 50 miles north of San Diego 

■ Mostly low-cost single family residences 

■ Centers of culture and education nearby 



Main features: 

■ A knowledgeable and goal-oriented site leader 

■ Focus on instructional processes and products 

■ A district leader who sets the pace 

■ An extremely facilitating environment 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. The principal is a model of 
skillfull leadership. She is courteous, caring, articu- 
late, a good listener, motivated, goal-oriented, and 
extremely well organized. She is dedicated without 
being harried, knowledgeable without sounding pedan- 
tic, and professional, without being narrow and con- 
fined. She has an amazing variety of interests. (Among 
ofber activities, she writes lyrics; but she remains 
primarily an educator deeply involved in the educa- 
tion of young children.) An evaluation of her made by 
the district office sums it up: "Miss Mattes is a 
superstar." 

The results of the two-day visit by the review team 
and the follow-up visit by the writer verified the work- 
ing philosophy of leadership described in the general 
information form the school sent to the State Depart- 
ment of Education prior to the visit. This philosophy 
regards the principal as an instructional leader and 
emphasizes the importance of high expectations and 
standards, a positive school climate, and effective 
organization, communication, and working relation- 
ships. 

On the "Interview Guide/ Record," the principal 
was rated "very high" on all the items under "princi- 
pal's leadership": 

• Knowledge of current educational trends, includ- 
ing the sharing of knowledge with staff and its 
translation of this knowledge into practice 

• Goals— how they are formulated, communicated, 
and realized 

• Power and decision-making process— how deci- 
sions are made; knowledge and management of 
community power structures 

• Organization and coordination— how these are 
achieved 




• Human relations— between administration and 
staff and between administration and community 

The visitation team observed the principal to be 
outstanding in all of the preceding categories, espe- 
cially with respect to her goal-oriented approach to 
management. As in all schools in the Caxlsbad Unified 
School District, where the district superintendent 
himself i^ets the pace, the style of management is by 
goals and objectives, with each person accountable for 
his or her ovvn. Personal styles differ, and in this case, 
the principal's style apparently produces the desired 
results. The key element seems to be organization- 
strong and emphatic, yet flexible and personal. Work 
standards and expectations are made clear and are 
modeled by the principal. No individual or group gets 
or expects to get special privileges. Further, maximum 
use is made of the staffs skills. For example, staff 
members^ provide in-service training on their respec- 
tive specialties, and good work is always recognized 
and rewarded. As a result, staff morale is high, and 
Jefferson School provides a satisfying working envi- 
ronment for all. 

Respondents to the "Questionnaire on Decision 
Making" stated that recommendations for decision 
making came from all levels and groups, such as site 
administrators, district staff, parents, and others. Par- 
ents appear to be significantly involved, but the main 
decision maker is the principal and, where appro- 
priate, the district staff members. 

Academic emphasis. Interviewees indicated to the 
review team that the overall goal at Jefferson School 
is to provide the highest quality education for all its 
students. Although the main academic focus is on 
basic skills, higher academic skills are not neglected. 
A daily class period is set aside for critical reading, 
creative writing, oral expression, mathematical under- 



A daily class period is set 
aside for critical reading, cre- 
ative writing, oral expression, 
mathematical understanding, 
and other complex activities. 
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standing, and other complex activities. These activi- 
ties take place within the structure of a competency- 
based curriculum, with five levels of ability in each 
subject area. In reading, each level is so well defined 
that the classroom teacher knows where the child's 
achievement should be at the end of a quarter. Just as 
there are high expectations of staff work, expectations 
of student achievement are very high, too. 

In support of the academic focus, a homework pol- 
icy exists for each grade level to provide the rein- 
forcement needed to establish learning as well as to 
develop responsible work habits ihM are important to 
every learner. The model school day and the mode! 
school week formats developed by the district set 
forth the minimum instructional time required for 
each subject area but specify the maximum time limits 
for noninstructional activities. The team noted excel- 
lent use of the designated academic time and rated the 
students "very high^ior task orientation. 

From the section on "academic emphasis" of the 
"Interview Guide/ Record,** Jefferson School was rated 
"very high** on: 

• Homework policy— its nature, purposes, and sup- 
port from the home 

• Incentives and rewards to encourage students* 
academic achievement 

• Expectations regarding students* achievement 

• Time devoted to academics 

On the "Instructioiial Resources Checklist,** the 
school was rated 5 on a scale of 1 to 5 for the variety, 
range, and completeness of instructional re.<5curces 
available and for the management system by which 
instructional resources are made economically avail- 
able for use of staff and pupils. 

Instructional effectiveness. This extremely well orga- 
nized and supportive faculty was rated *Very high** on 
the use of teaching methods and strategies— the rela- 
tion of methods and strategies to objectives and con- 
tent and the match between the method and student 
and teacher characteristics. The faculty*s expertise in 
methodology may be traced largely to the continuing 
staff development program for which the school was 
rated "very high** in all of the interview situations. 

Staff development is both formal and informal, 
with the principal playing an active role as staff devel- 
oper. As part of the program, systematic observation 
of teaching is ongoing. The principal spends at least 
three hours daily to do four informal observations of 
classrooms. Formal observation of every teacher, 
using the clinical approach, takes place four times a 



year. Further, teacher/principal conferences are held 
every two months; and teachers can watch videotapes 
of themselves for self-appraisal, as part of the profes- 
sional development program (PDF) model sponsored 
by the district. 

Faculty meetings provide additional in-service train- 
ing. Some meetings are devoted to single specialized 
topics and presentations; others, at the various grade 
levels, to small-group discussions of the results of pre- 
vious needs assessments. 

In-service training includes nonprofessional staff 
members. Monthly meetings are held for them, with 
resource persons providing training related to instruc- 
tion. This special training is additional to that regu- 
larly provided by classroom teachers. 

The staff development mechanisms in operation 
have promoted not only staff competence but also 
communication and coordination — between the admin- 
istration and staff as well as among the staff. 



Each reading level is so well defined thai 
the classroom teacher knows where the 
child's achievement should be at the end of 
a quarter. 



Facilitating school! classroom I environment. Accord- 
ing to the visiting team that rated the school and class- 
room environment, "many of the best things at Jeffer- 
son School are occurring in this area.** The rating was 
"very high** or 4 on a scale of 1 to 4 in all of the 
interviews on the following items under the c.iterion 
"facilitating school/ classroom environment** on the 
"Interview Guide/ Record**: physical setting of the 
school/ classrooms, emotional climate, student disci- 
pline/order, student task orientation, system of re- 
wards/incentives for proper behavior, and staff/ stu- 
dent morale. 

The entire setting is well maintained and organized. 
As a result of the caring and understanding shown by 
the teachers, students* self-concepts and morale are 
high. 

All teachers file a discipline plan with the principal. 
Each parent receives a copy so that both parents and 
teachers know what behavior is expected of students 
and what the consequnces for misbehavior will be. 
Each teacher feas a philosophical commitment that 
concern for students* good behavior is not limited to 
children in his or her classroom. By means of a code 
of classroom standards, the care of the classroom is 
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emphasized, and model classroom responsibilities are 
assigned and displayed. The success of the discipline 
• policy Ls evident. 

As 'prc\doiisly noted, the students* task orientation 
was rated **very high,** with the students working on 
task no less than approximately 90 percent of the 
time. This situation results from the students* high 
level of motivation, which matches the enthusiasm of 
the mitjority of the teachers. 

Jefferson SchooFs system of rewards and incentives 
for good behavior is evidently taking effect from the 
classrooms through the hallways and grounds, which 
rated 5s on a scale of 1 to 5 for their climate on the 
"Grounds/ Hallways Checklist.** As an inpentivt; to 
improving the behavior of students, the principal 
awards a blue ribbon for good conduct. 

Monthly American heritage assemblies honor two 
students selected as outstanding citizens from each 
classroom. At the assembly all classes bring their 
classroom flag. Reports, plays, or poems about famous 
Americans honored during the month are presented. 
Group singing also occurs as the culmination of the 
assembly. Pictures of the honored students are dis- 
played in the office and also appear at Jefferson 
Schoors Adopt-a-School partner, Safeway Stores, 
Inc. Students have developed excellent citizenship, 
courtesy, and listening skills by participating in these 
assemblies. 

^ Ongoing monitoring. The school was rated "very 
high" on il items under the criterion "ongoing moni- 
toring** of the "Interview Guide/Record**: 

• Needs assessment— how it is done and how data 
are used 

• Evaluation of student progress— how it is con- 
ducted; the correspondence between evaluation 
procedures and outcomes being evaluated 

• Use of assessment and evaluation data in plan- 
ning and decision making 

• Feedback to staff, students, and community of 
assessment and evaluation data 

The progress of individual students is carefully 
tracked by teachers. Students making little or no pro- 
gress are referred to the Talk About Problems (TAP) 
committee and the resource team to determine options 
for those students. The TAP committee is composed 
of three resource teachers, one of whom chairs the 
committee, and the teacher who makes a referral. The 
principal, too, sits down with the committee. The 
resource team includes the principal, the three resource 
teachers, and the bilingual specialist. 
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On the basis of the results of ongoing monitoring, 
the principal singles out the component indicating the 
greatest need for improvement. That component 
becomes the main focus of all visits and obsen'ations 
as well as of remediation and monitoring efforts dur- 
ing the quarter. 

Parent I community I district support. Items on the 
nature of and mechanisms for parent and community 
involvement were rated "very high** in all interviews 
conducted by the research team at Jefferson School. 
Theso mechanisms include: 

• A sunshine day for staff spousored by the PTA 

• The Pony Express, a newsletter that goes out 
every Monday during the school year 

• The "Curriculumgram" from the principal to the 
parents to let them know what is new in the 
curriculum 

• Neighborhood coffees 

• Park meetings 

• Presentations by the principal before community 
and civic groups 

• A yearly multicultural festival, and other big 
events to which the community is invited 

Because the parents are kept well informed about 
what the school k doing for their children, they are 
cooperative and helpful, especially with respect to 
their roles relating to the discipline poiioy and the 
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homework policy. The latter urges them to provide 
the conditions at home that would enable their chil- 
dren to do their work well. Parents are also asked to 
sign corrected homework to show that they have read 
it. Some parents who have special talents in music and 
art, for example, share their skills by teaching. 

A source of community support is the local Safe- 
way store. Safeway staff members give talks on con- 
sumer education and make their bulletin board avail- 
able for important information regarding activities at 
the school and its outstanding students. 

The school district, which emphasizes academics, 
gives Jefferson School a lot of support. The district 
keeps track of school activities through a "What*s 
Cooking?*' report that is sent to the school board 
every Thursday. The Carlsbad Unified School District 
was among the first districts in California v imple- 
ment the model standards provisions in the hughes- 
Hart Educational Reform Act of 1983 (Senate Bill 
813), a law intended to raise the effectiveness of Cali- 
fornia's schools, i 

The local school board, too, is outstanding and was 
one of 17 school boards nationwide that received 
awcirds for taking the lead in implementing the 
recommendations of A Nation at Risk: The Impera- 
tive for Educational Reform.^ 

Beyond the Basics 

As noted in an earlier section of this report, the 
curriculum is not all basics. The model instructional 
week includes 60 minutes of social studies and science, 
60 minutes of music, 60 minutes of art, and 150 min- 



'For more information about these standards, see Rffjsing Expectations: 
Mode! Graduation Requirements. Sacramento: Cali(bmia SUte Depart- 
ment of Education, 1983. 

'David P. Gardner and others. A Nation ai Risk: The Imperctive for 
Educational Reform. Washington, D.C: Nation^ Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education, U.S. Department of Education, 1983. 



utes of physical education, wiih instruction about 
health and nutrition also included. Musical produc- 
tions are presented each quarter by different grade 
levels, and ongoing instruction about computers is 
provided. Field trips to places like the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography, the San Diego Zo J, the Aero- 
space Museum near La Jolla, and other locations 
enrich the children's experiences. For training in 
responsibility and creativity, each grade level presents 
an annual major school production, such as the winter 
program. Thanksgiving, and the patriotic program. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

The visitation team reports that Jefferson School 
has a good program in effect for compensatory educa- 
tion students. This program resorts to both pull-out 
(sending the student from the regular classroom to a 
special class for instruction) and in-class instruction, 
depending on the student*s need. AH students who 
perform below the cut-off level of the 28th percentile 
are served by aides and a resource teacher who was 
rated "very high" or 4 on every item under the follow- 
ing criteria of the "Guide and Checklist for the Obser- 
vation of Specialist Teacher.s**: "academic emphasis,*" 
"ongoing monitoring," and "facilitating school/class- 
room environment." 

Classroom teachers, too, do theii' i;art for the pro- • 
gram. A system is available for student referral, and 
student progress is tracked. The visitation team, could 
not; however, asv^rtain how well compensatory edu- 
cation services supplement the regular program. 

Contact person: 

Sally Mattes, Principal 
Jefferson Elementary School 
3743 Jefferson St. 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 
(619)438-6693 
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Joe Hamttfon Elementary Schbol (K— 4) 



Del Norte County Unified School District 



Nothing Trendy y 
But They Perform 

Enrollment: 393 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 67 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Hispanic 2% 

Native American 13% 

Other 85% 



Community descriptich: 

■ Situated in the center of Crescent City on the northwest- 
ern California coastline about 50 miles south of the Cali- 
fornia/Oregon border 

■ Mountainous terrain 

■ Industries largely lumbering, agriculture, tourism, and 
fishing, which is declining 



Main features: 

■ A group of people who care about students 

■ Excellent use of test data 

■ Commitment to the school's purpose 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. Everyone speaks highly of 
the principal. Although he has had prior experience as 
a principal, he has served in this school only a year. 
Hence, he does not wish to take undue credit for the 
honor recently achieved by the school. He performs 
well in his role as a facilitator and efficiently directs 
the schoofs staff members toward achieving their 
goals. According to the visitation team, "he does not 
follow trends" and is more concerned about children 
than about educational research; but he does keep up 
with the field. 

The team^s report describes a situation that illus- 
trates the facilitator and leadership skills of the prin- 
cipal. When he started as principal of Joe Hamilton 
School, ten minutes of exercise and free play were 
allotted to physical education. He observed classes 
and asked teachers to write a description of their phys- 
ical education program. Then he assembled the staff 
for a meeting in which he made a rule: no free play 
except on Fridays. From then on he wanted either to 
see a real physical education program or to have the 
children kept in class for extra work in the basic skills 
areas. No one disagreed, so that policy has remained. 

The principal gives credit for the success of the 
school to the staff, parents, and the original principal. 
Since the principal began his duties, he has worked to 
strengthen the positive and encouraging atmosphere 
from an earlier administration by recognizing and 
supporting the efforts of staff members. They return 
his efforts with cooperation and support. According 
to the team the magic element at the school is 
cooperation. 

Although the team members could not assign a high 
numerical riating to the principal's role because he had 
not been at the school long enough^ they felt that he 
had been a critical factor in the program's success 
during that year and that his contributions will be 
even more important in the future. 

Academic emphasis. The purpose of this school is 
to teach the children to read, write, and compute. The 
children are expected to be able to perform these 
skills, and they do. No fixed time allotments for these 
subjects are set by the district's or school's policy, but 
the majority of the day's activities are in reading and 
mathematics. These activities cover the skill areas in 
depth and are taught with a heavy emphasis on work- 
books and drill sheets. The teachers assign homework 
only when they sec a need for it. 

Few extrinsic rewards are ^ytn for academic 
achievement (except for stickers placed on work that 



is well done). The intrinsic reward is emphasized- 
satisfaction derived from learning. According to the 
team members, "The t-neral senst that we picked up 
is that one learns because that is what one comes to 
school to do — not to get prizes.** 

The principal has each child in the school read to 
him at least once during the year. The child brings a 
favorite book to the principal's office, and both the 
principal and the child have a quiet time together. 
Then the principal keeps an anecdotal record of the 
child's performance. 

In general, the basic skills program appears to be 
centered on textbooks. The school's staff members are 
doing what they set out to do, and the students are 
achieving as their teachers want them to. 



The purpose of this school is to teach the 
children to read, write, and compute. The 
children are expected to be able to perform 
these skills, and they do. 



Instructional effectiveness. The staff members of 
each grade level have identified a set of skills and 
knowledge they would expect of students entering the 
grade level that they teach; e.g., the "The incoming 
third grader should be able to . . The teachers of 
the next lower grade are expected to work toward 
having their students acquire these skills and knowl- 
edge. These expectations have become a general 
framework on which the school program was based. 

As previously indicated, teaching methodology is 
not the magic element at Joe Hamilton School. The 
staffs concern is to determine what works for learners 
in terms of their needs. In this regard, small-group 
instruction appears to be the preference over large- 
group instruction. This approach is made possible by 
the availability of usually more than two instructional 
persons in the classroom. Each reading class has an 
aide, a parent, and a cross-age tutor to assist the class- 
room teacher. 

Attention is given to training and systematic super- 
vision in an attempt to improve classroom instruction. 
Cross-age tutors, aides, and volunteers are trained in 
addition to being supervised directly by the classroom 
teachers. The teachers, in turn, are given training 
through the staff development program and are 
supervised by the principal. Observations of teachers 
made twice a year are part of the supervisory process. 
Improved supervisory procedures and, therefore, more 
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effective instruction are expected with the new district 
superintendent's institution of clinical supervision. 
Using this approach to supervision, administrators 
work closely with teachers, schedule observations, 
and follow up with conferences. Instruction appears 
to meet the needs of various types of students, includ- 
ing students with special needs. 

Facilitating school I classroom environment. This 
school environment is comfortable, neat, safe, and 
well maintained. The emotional climate is positive 
because of a staff that cares and a principal who 
knows and cares about each child. The administration 
and staff are committed to students' success in learn- 
ing. To them, this success is essential to making stu- 
dents feel good about themselves. 

No written discipline policy exists, but discipline is 
in rffect. The phUosophy of assertive discipline is 
accepted and is applied in modified form to suit each 
teacher's classroom specifications. The children are 
expected to behave, and they do so. Punctuality and 
task orientation, too, are considered important. Teach- 
ers and aides see to it that students finish then: work. 

Another indication of a facilitative environment is 
high morale among staff and students. With everyone— 
staff, students, and parents— made to feel important, 
the morale is certain to be high. On the "School Cli- 
mate Questiomiaire,'' the visitation team rated the 
school **very high" on the following items: 

• Students are absent only for justifiable reasons. 

• The administration and the staff have a sense of 
pride in the school and the student body. 

• The School has the strong support of the staff. 



Good attendance follows from students' satisfac- 
tion with school work, the workplace, and the people 
students deal with. In the words of the visitation team, 
**They do not have any slick curricula or fancy organi- 
zations. They are just a secure, hardworking, and 
cooperative group of caring people with a very good 
principal." 

Ongoing monitoring. The strength of this school's 
monitoring process comes from the ongoing use of 
test data. Every teacher knows the subtest data for his 
or her pupils and uses this information to direct 
instruction. An example of this situation was cited by 
the teachers about their California Assessment Pro- 
gram test scores in alphabetizing. Because these scores 
had declined, the teachers closely examined their 
approach to teaching that skill. They learned that they 
had not been testing for the students' ability to trans- 
fer the skills involved to new situations. Hence, they 
started experimenting with ways to teach and to test 
correspondingly for the application of knowledge to 
different situations. 

Ongoing monitoring is an area of strength at Joe 
Hamilton School. This practice reflects a professional 
conrautment on the part of the entire staff. 

Parent! community I district support. Parents play 
an important role at the school. They serve as class- 
room volunteers on a daily basis, and they are 
involved throughout the year in special activities, such 
as going on field trips, preparing materials for class- 
room use, sponsoring a book fair, and several others. 
Usual forms of contact with parents include report 
cards, conferences, and newsletters sent to the stu- 




A. Ithough the main focus is on 
basic skills, creative writing and 
other complex activities are 
not neglected 
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dents* homes. Worksliops are also held to update par- 
ents on what is taking place in school. In this small 
town, Joe Hamilton School, like the rest of the 
schools in Crescent City, is a center of community 
activity. 

The community has been instrumental in the obser- 
vance of artists in action day and multiculture day at 
the school. Community agencies such as the fire 
department, the ambulance service, the sheriffs office, 
and the rangers of the state and national parks are 
often called on to provide community services. 

The district offers instructional support through the 
county*s instructional materials display center and 
through the services of speech, bilingual, and migrant 
education personnel. In the future the district will also 
be offering services in terms of the clinical supervision 
program previously referred to. 

Beyond the Basics 

Does one get the impression that Joe Hamilton 
School is concerned only with the basics? Although 
the major concern is the basics, there is time for 
enrichment activities to which the community is 
invited. These activities further develop the sense of 



responsibility of students and their feelings of pride in 
their school. 

The Compensatory Education Prografin 

Compensatory education students get plenty of 
aduli help from the following positions that receive 
ECIA, Chapter 1, funding: a resource teacher, a class- 
room teacher, instructional aides, and an aide for the 
library. Other help for these students is provided by 
cross-age tutors from the neighboring junior high 
school and district-based specialists. Services may 
take place in the classroom or in the Chapter 1 labora- 
tory and are intended to reinforce classroom instruc- 
tion for the participants. Chapter 1 services are well 
coordinated with other program services. Although 
the program has no unique aspects, the commitment 
of all concerned to improving the performance of the 
participating student is worthy of note. 

Contact person: 

Linford Mallett, Principal 

Del Norte County Unified School District 

1050 E St. 

Crescent City, CA 95531 
(707)464-6141 
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jojin Muir Elementary Schooi^— 5) 



San Francisco Unified School District 



Inner-City Children 



Achieve 



Enrollment: 414 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 86 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 19% 
Black 30% 

Filipino Less than 1% 
Hispanic 43% 
White and others 7% 



Community description: 

■ Extren^ely low-income community of AFDC families 

■ High transiency rate that requires extra flexibility in assess- 
ment and instructional provisions 



Main features: 

■ A principal with a highly positive attitude 

■ Teachers as learning facilitators 

■ Highly rated provisions for children's special needs 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. First-time visitors to the 
John Muir community may find the surroundings 
depressing. But those who come knowing that John 
Muir is an "achieving school" are optimistic that 
things must be different within those walls. Entering 
the building, one finds a drastically different atmo- 
sphere, especially when going to the principal's office 
to exchange greetings with the principal and her staff. 

Rated **very high" for her human relations skills, 
this school leader conveys a positive attitude built on 
understanding of and commitment to disadvantaged 
children. The "General Information/ Program Descrip- 
tion Form" (see Appendix A) submitted to the State 
Department of Education in the competition for 
selecting achieving schools supports this statement. 
This form rates the six criteria of the study for their 
impact on students* achievement, vsing a three-level 
rating system: "effective," "very efftrtive," and **very 
highly effective. "Principal's leadership" was rated 
"very highly effective," and the five remaining criteria 
were rated **very effective." At John Muir School, the 
visitor becomes certain that schools can make a 
difference. 

The principal's leadership functions, as described in 
the principal's philosophical statement and confirmed 
by the research team and the project director and 
writer of this report, are as follows: 

• Commits herself to the total school program 

• Mamtains a specific time allotment for each area 
of instruction in accordance with district policy 

• Assesses the faculty's needs for all instruction 

• Provides for those students who need enrichment 
or remediation 

• Uses student's assessment and evaluation data to 
make program decisions 

• Keeps parents informed of the progress of their 
child in developing scholastic abilities 

• Supervises the implementation of daily attendance- 
related procedures 

• Promotes a learning-oriented atmosphere in the 
school 

• Identifies the school's objectives for the instruc- 
tional program in cooperation with teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and community representatives 

This caring and committed principal is excellent in 
human relations skills, extremely perceptive regarding 
the needs of the disadvantaged, and imbued with great 
faith in the commitment of her co-workers. These 
characteristics are clear in her position paper regard- 
ing her expectations of her staff. 



Academic emphasis. The outstanding performance 
of students at John Muir School on the California 
Assessment program's reading and mathematics tests 
for the school years considered in the selection of 
achieving schools (1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83) 
speaks for the academic thrust of the educational pro- 
gram. In line with this outcome, the school was rated 
**very high" on the following items under the heading 
"academic emphasis" of the interview guide used by 
the visitation team: "expectations regarding academic 
achievement," "time devoted to academics," "aca- 
demic content," and "place of homework." 

These results are explicitly conveyed in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the "Principal's Expectations for 
Classroom Teachers": 

Speaking, readmg, and writing are the basic skills for 
learning, and their development is the responsibility of 
every teacher. . . . 

All teachers will teach the reading skills essential to other 
subject areas. Teaching the special vocabulary of the 
subject is each teacher's responsibility. So is the teaching 
of special skills, such as word problems in arithmetic, 
graph and table reading in social studies, formula read- 
ing in science, and other skills that are specialized 
aspects of reading. 

/Ml teachers will understand that, apparently, students 
convert information into knowledge by thinking and 
writing. All teachers will have students write often to 
increase this process of integration. 
All teachers, recognizmg the value of class tune, will use 
such time efficiently. They will plan with the students for 
homework as preparation for, review of, or drill on 
material taught during class time. Students will be regu- 
larly encouraged to become independent learners and 
recreational readers by having appropriate homework 
thoughtfully developed and carefully assigned. 

Instructional effectiveness. The responsive and car- 
ing faculty members are attuned to the socioeconomic 
conditions of this culturally diverse student body. 
They receive in-service training, too, from bilingual 
education through a whole range of items that include 
tests and testing procedures and their interpretation, 
the teaching of reading, recordkeeping. Chapter 1 
regulations, and English as a second language (ESL). 
The faculty is also participating in special grant pro- 
grams such as a state-funded program called "Case 
Studies in Bilingual Education" and a district-funded 
cross-cultural program. 

In accordance with the principal's expectations, the 
staff members were rated "very high" on the nature 
and role of their instructional objectives (item 13 of 
♦he interview guide)— the relation between objectives 
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and assessed student needs, the formulation proce- 
dures, their specificity and clarity, and the agreement 
between objectives and evaluation procedures. The 
objectives are part of the long-range planning, and the 
teachers are responsible for having a daily lesson plan 
that provides details to enable another professional to 
interpret and carry out the plan if necessary. 

For every child who enters John Muir School, test- 
ing is done for reading, language, and mathematics 
placement. Prescriptions are formulated according to 
students' needs. The teacher's prescriptions enable the 
individual child to progress. Instruction is individual- 
ized, allowing each child to progress at his or her own 
rate. The teacher places children with similar needs in 
specific groups for classroom management purposes 
only. Instructional aides are placed in each classroom 
to reinforce teachers' instruction. The teacher's instruc- 
tional program fits the student's learning modality. 
Students' needs are assessed constantly, and curricu- 
lar objectives are prescribed to fit the individual's 
diagnosed need. The total instructional program 
includes a concern for the cultural diversity that exists 
in this school. Culture, in all it:^ variety, is recognized, 
understood, respected, and employed to make instruc- 
tion effective. Expectations regarding teachers' perfor- 
mance, as expressed in the principal's position paper 
previously referred to, is aided by the constructively 
humanistic approach to the supervision and evalua- 
tion of instruction. 



Facilitating school I classroom environment. John 
Muir School was rated **very high" on the following 
items under this criterion in the "interview guide/ rec- 
ord": physical setting of the school/ classrooms, emo- 
tional climate, student discipline/ order, management 
of routine, and staff/ student morale. 

The staff has done much to give the old structure an 
atmosphere that provides both learners and teachers a 
certain level of aesthetics and comfort. The mainte- 
nance of a positive emotional climate is given due 
attention and is facilitated by giving the children a 
sense of belonging, which is vital to one's feeling of 
self-esteem. Communication between students and 
their teachers appears to be open, thus making it eas- 
ier for the teachers to understand how students feel 
about themselves and their work. Problems of disci- 
pline are handled within the classroom by the class- 
room teacher and are referred to resource people for 
consultation— parents, the special education teacher, 
and the principal— only when the teacher finds diffi- 
culty resolving a problem at her level. 

On the "School Climate Questionnaire," the follow- 
ing items were rated "very high": 

• The principal and the staff encourage in students 
a desire for learning. 

• The administration and the staff have a sense of 
pride in the school and the student body. 

• The school has the strong support of the staff. 

• The school has the strong support of the students. 
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The implementation level of the previously listed 
characteristics of a facilitative learning environment is 
a response to the administrative concept of teachers as 
"learning facilitators." 

Ongoing monitoring. Although there is nothing 
unique about the monitoring and evaluation practices 
at John Muir, their apparent strength lies in the use of 
evaluation information to determine students' prog- 
ress, prescriptions for learning, and new objectives. 
Students* progress in language, reading, and mathe- 
matics is recorded on individual pupil profile cards. 
These cards are collected twice a year to summarize 
the average rate of growth by grade level and to com- 
pare this rate. with school program objectives. 

The Program Evaluation Committee (which is com- 
posed of parents, classroom teachers, one paraprofes- 
sional, and the principal) evaluates the school pro- 
gram twice a year to make sure that the objectives of 
the program are being met. This committee's Endings 
are discussed, recorded, and fed back to the faculty 
and staff, together with their recommendations. 

Parent /community /district support. Parents play 
an active role in the total school program. To promote 
meaningful parent participation, the school staff holds 
parent workshops once a month on topics like school 
advisoty conmiittee rules and regulations, ESL, plan- 
ning and evaluation, multicultural education, and 
others. The workshops center on the acquisition of 
understandings that parents will need for the follow- 
ing kinds of involvement: 

• Helping children learn to read and do other 
things at home and at school 

• Participating in the evaluation and implementa- 
' tion of the total school program 

• Taking part in planning the educational program 

• Facilitating communication between the school 
and the community 

• Taking part in forums for the discussion of impor- 
tant educational issues 

The previously listed items are confirmed by selected 
parents who responded to "A Report Card for Par- 
ents.** The parents gave a rating of 4 on a scale of 1 to 
4 to the following sections of the same instrument: 
parental involvement in the school, general commit- 
ment to schooling, and parental attitudes toward 
discipline. 

It seems clear, too, that the systematic and continu- 
ing in-service training of parents has enabled them to 
take part in every area of decision making. The tally 
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sheet on responses to the "Questionnaire on Decision 
Making" administered to selected people on-site, in- 
cluding parents, attests to this situation. 

District support, on the other hand, is in the form 
of district-level in-service training, provision of human 
resource services, and monetary support for special 
forms of activities through the San Francisco Educa- 
tional Foundation, a private organization of volun- 
teer citizens. 

Beyond the Basics 

The focus on reading, mathematics, and language 
does not exclude students* activities for personal and 
social development. Parents are given in-service train- 
ing on these activities so that they can understand how 
the activities relate to the overall educational goals at 
John Muir School. The activities include the monthly 
assembly programs (including observance of special 
days); winter holiday program (in which all students 
participate); March of Dimes Walk-America pro- 
gram; jump rope for your heart program; cerebral 
palsy program; energy saving program; activities 
sponsored by the Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts and 
American Red Cross organizations; art contests; and 
"Write On** Contest. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

In addition to the strong base program, a well- 
organized and well-staffed compensatory education 
program is supported by state and federal compensa- 
tory education funds. A full-time resource teacher 
provides the overall coordination of the program, and 
teachers' aides and regular volunteers are available in 
every classroom. The classroom observations made by 
the research team clearly showed a system for refer- 
ring participating students to aides and specialist 
teachers. Classroom teachers and aides do constant 
informal monitoring of students' progress, and the 
students' profiles are checked three times a year by 
both the principal and the resource teacher. In 
general, the teacher interviewees were rated "very 
high'' on "inotructional provisions for students with 
special needs." 

Contact person: 

Evelyn Draper, Principal 

John Muir Elementary School 

380 Webster St. 

San Francisco, CA 94117 

(415)621-0600 
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Kennedy (Samuel) Efementary School (K— 6) 



Elk Grove Unified School District 



Outstanding Cowpensatory 
Education Services 

Enrollment: 501 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 59 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 13% 
Black 15% 
Filipino 2% 
Hispanic 18% 
Native American 1% 
White 51% 



Community description: 

■ Thirty-four percent AFDC, compared with school dis- 
trict's percentage of 15 percent 

■ Small two- or three-bedroom homes or apartments that 
are close to a new Indo-Chinese community 

■ Located in a suburban community south of Sacramento 



Main features: 

■ Strong emphasis on reading 

■ Outstanding compensatory education program 

■ A collegial, enthusiastic faculty 

■ rVovisions for children's special needs 
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The Criteria 

Principals leadership. Tlie principal is quiet, unas- 
suming, and respectful of others. The staff and par- 
ents describe him as a good man, with a calming influ- 
ence on the staff and the students. He was rated "very 
high** by the interviewees for his human relations 
skills. The principal conveys ^he image of a co-worker 
who helps when needed because he is compassionate 
and readily accessible. His caring manner sets the tone 
for teachers; hence, no one gives up on a child. The 
principal says, "Rarely do children have problems 
that we cannot provide for." 

The principal's open-door policy enables the staff 
members to discuss their problems and concerns with 
him without fear of reprisals. A teacher might wish to 
try something new and discuss the idea with the prin- 
cipal. Anything worth trying is given a chance to suc- 
ceed. The principal quietly keeps track of how a situa- 
tion develops without making the teacher feel that he 
or she is under surveillance. This approach has devel- 
oped a strong sense of mutual trust and teamwork 
between the administration and faculty. 

Academic emphasis. Samuel Kennedy Elementary 
School was rated ^Very high" by the visitation team 
for "expectations regarding academic achievement" 
and the "time devoted to academics." Originally, this 
school was to be a basics school for the district; how- 
ever, the plan was abandoned because busing children 
to this school would create problems. Nevertheless, 
the idea of a basics school, v/hich was based on expec- 
tations for students set 15 years ago, has remained in 
practice; and the push for excellence continues. No 
ceiling is placed on students' achievement. All the stu- 
dents aie encouraged to do their best, with the empha- 
sis placed on academics. As a result, the students are 
generally task-oriented. The consistency of expecta- 
tions for students and the strong emphasis on reading 
appear to be the key ingredients to the students' per- 
formance at Kennedy School. 

The Miller-Unruh (M-U) Program reading special- 
ist supervises all the reading programs: the basal pro- 
gram, Distar, reading for non-English speakers (NES), 
motor skills perception training program, and correc- 
tive reading program. The coordination and articula- 
tion of these programs is the reading specialist's 
responsibility. Each student at Kennedy School has 
an ongoing record on Hie in the reading room. 
Regrouping and reteaching are done on the basis of 
mastery tests administered by classroom teachers or 
the specialist at the conclusion of each reading level. 



Reteaching and support are provided by 11 instruc- 
tional aides, who render 58 hours of service a week. 

Written English competencies are emphasized. At 
the end of the year, a writing day is held, when every 
student writes on a single topic. Each child's writing 
day ^ssay is kept on file, and subsequent essays are 
evaluated for improvement as the child progresses 
through the grades. 

Homework is a part of the effort to emphasize aca- 
demics. All parents are encouraged to work with their 
children at home. To prepare the parents for the task, 
the district psychologist developed a homework guide 
for their use. The application of homework policies in 
the classrooms, however, differs from teacher to 
teacher, although homework packets are normally 
sent home for feedback from parents. The variations 
are found in the frequency with which homework is 
assigned and the time element involved in homework 
preparation. 



Discipline is one of this school's greatest 
assets because of a discipline policy that is 
enforced responsibly and firmly. 



The library program, although not as extensive as 
one would hope, remains an important factor in the 
development and maintenance of students' interest in 
reading. A paid library clerk teaches library skills to 
each class for 25 minutes per week, with the assistance 
of parent volunteers. The clerk's salary is paid from 
proceeds of the annual school carnival, and books are 
purchased through ECIA, Chapter 2, funds and from 
profits from the annual book fair. 

Instructional effectiveness. The majority of the 
faculty members have been at this school for more 
than ten years, and they form a cohesive, enthusiastic 
group. Outside school they visit one another, share 
things, and take trips together. This situation was 
apparent when the visiting team met informally with 
the staff before the start of classes, during lunchtime, 
and during the short breaks. 

The new teachers have been selected by the princi- 
pal, with faculty recommendations, from a district list 
of candidates. Selection of aides is made by the 
teachers who need them, and the aides themselves are 
allowed to choose the teachers they would like to 
work with. Through coaching and the assistance of 
the principal and lead teachers selected by their own 
peers, newcomers readily become part of the system. 



Staff in-service training is provided through a site 
program developed by the principal, with recommen- 
dations from the staff. This training is provided in 
addition to the district's staff development program. 

District staff members have developed a program 
called focus on kids. In this program a team consisting 
of the classroom teacher and auxiliary staff is assigned 
to study student referrals and to maJce recommenda- 
tions regarding the learning problems being expe- 
rienced. 

Facilitating school/ classroom environment. This 
friendly and supportive school environment was rated 
**very high** on the items "staff/ student morale'' and 
"staff support of the school" by interviewees and 
respondents to the "School Climate Questionnaire." 
Discipline is one of this school's greatest assets 
because of a discipline policy that is enforced respon- 
sibly and firmly. Serious discipline problems are rare, 
and school attendance is no problem at all. 

To promote citizenship, the school gives a citizen of 
the month award to a student at each grade level. The 
principal announces the names of the awardees over 
the loudspeaker, and their pictures are posted through- 
out the month. 
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Multicultural activities help promote students' self- 
esteem and respect for others. Of interest are charts 
and displays like "AU About Me," "I Like You— No 
Doubt About It," "I Am "^o Lion— Am Trying," and 
"My Autobiography." iNe\/comers who are limited- 
English proficient are helped to feel accepted, comfort- 
able, and important. In several classes observed, the 
majority of these children were making progress at an 
unusual rate in their regular classes. 

Ongoing monitoring. The reading assessment pro- 
gram, which is extensive and well coordinated, is the 
major responsibility of the M-U reading teacher. To 
assist her, she has a well-trained part-time aide. 
Initially, a battery of individual tests is given to each 
child to determine his or her placement in a reading 
group. The M-U teacher uses the results of these tests 
for the placement of students in a reading group in the 
classroom and maintains a reading file on each of the 
501 students. Once a child is placed, the assessment 
continues, with the classroom teacher giving regular 
criterion-referenced tests to measure students' reading 
skill attainment. These results are sent to the M-U 
teacher for evaluation. If the child needs to change 
groups, the M-U teacher meets with the classroom 
teacher to discuss the new placement. The M-U 
teacher maintains the records on each child and 
updates these each year; thus, each child has a mul- 
tiyear progress file. 

The vision/ perception program conducted by the 
M-U teacher identifies and remediates fine and gross 
problenis of perceptual motor skills as well as visual 
discrimination skills. This program is given 15 min-« 
utes daily for children needing this kind of help. 

Monitoring in mathematics, which is not as exten- 
sive as that of the reading program, is done through 
district-developed criterion-referenced tests given peri- 
odically to measure the children's mastery of mathe- 
matics skills. Records of the children's progress are 
maintained by the classroom teachers. 

Ongoing monitoring is one of the most solid prac- 
tices at Kennedy School. This statement is borne out 
by the school's being rated ^'very high" on the "evalua- 
tion of student progress" section of the "Interview 
Guide/ Record." 

Parent/ community/ district support. The parents 
fully support the program at Kennedy School by par- 
ticipating in a variety of activities and fund-raisers; for 
example, a bicycle rodeo, a Halloween party, a 
community pot luck, an auction, a Christmas bazaar, 
and a book fair. Parents and staff members work 
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together to put on the spring carnival, an annual 
event, at which funds are raised to provide a library 
aide for the school year. Funds raised by the parents 
from these and other activities are used for other 
school programs, such as computers in the classroom. 

The community supports the school by participat- 
ing in fund-raisers and by helping to maintain the 
appearance of the school and grounds. For example, 
community members paint the school buildings and 
do repairs in the summer, and they have started 
worthwhile programs that have spread to other areas. 
For example, the fingerprinting of all children, now a 
national program, started at Kennedy School. Bob 
Anderson, the founder of this movement to find lost 
children, is a parent of children at the school. 

The district supports the school program by provid- 
ing the services of specialized personnel, such as psy- 
chologists, nurses, and reading aides. The district also 
provides transportation to make the early-late reading 
program possible. In this program half of the students 
start an hour early, enabling the teacher to handle 
smaller groups of students. This early-late schedule is 
vital for stnall grouping, a necessary part of the read- 
ing program. The district also provides coordination 
of state and federal programs to increase their effec- 
tiveness. As a result, teachers often participate in dis- 
trictwide in-service training programs. The district's 
Gifted and Talented Education (GATE) Program 
provides special activities and instruction (200 min- 
utes per week) for those children formally identified as 
demonstrating extraordinary potential. 

Beyond the Basics 

Learning activities at Kennedy School are not con- 
fined to the basic skill areas. Computer terminals were 
purchased with funds earned from a Computathon, 
from the "Kids Cant Wait" program, and from 
ECIA, Chapter 1, funds* Children from grades five 
and six are given formal instruction about computers 
in a computer lab. In addition to instruction in com- 



puters, students' participation in physical education, 
art, and music is expected. All students participate in 
various activities that supplement classroom instruc- 
tion, such as spending a week at the Sly Park Conser- 
vation Center (near Placerville), spending a day at 
Dillon's Beach in Marin County as a part of a sea- 
shore unit, working at the student store, attending a 
performance of The Nutcracker ballet, or taking part 
in the school's book fair and carnival. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

The staff and parents interviewed appeared to be 
knowledgeable about ihe compensatory education 
program. Everyone involved in this program views it 
positively and takes the provision of these services 
seriously, confirming a statement by the principal that 
"rarely do children have problems that we cannot 
provide for." The compensatory education program 
helps students by providing pullout services (students 
are removed from their regular classroom setting and 
given supplemu.tal instruction). These services are 
given in the lab by resource teachers and specially 
trained aides— all under the supervision of the Miller- 
Unruh teacher, Sandy Patterson, whom the principal 
rates as playing a major role in helping the students to 
achieve. Assisting Ms. Patterson is a Chapter I 
resource teacher, who works directly with participat- 
ing students. On the whole, the compensatory educa- 
tion program at Kennedy School is outstanding in 
terms of identifying participants, referring students to 
the lab, determining services needed, providing follow- 
up services, reassigning students when needed, provid- 
ing instruction, and monitoring and evaluating the 
students' performance. 

Contact person: 

Joseph Way, Principal 

Kennedy (Samuel) Elementary School 

7037 Briggs Dr. 

Sacramento, CA 95828 

(916) 383-3311 
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Ladera Palnfa Elementary Schoot (K— 2) 



La Habra City Elementary School District 




in Exemplary 
Teaching and Learning 
Environment 



Enrollment: 503 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 36 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian Less than 1% 
Black Less than 1% 
Hispanic 39% 

Pacificlslander Less than 1% 
White and others 59% 



Community description: 

■ Situated in a middle-class residential area 

■ Students bused in from low-income areas of La Habra 

■ Eighteen percent limited-English-proficient students 



Kiain features: 

■ Emphasis on clinical supervision 

■ A beautiful and comfortable environment 

■ Instruction based on principles of psychology 

■ Strong parent netv/ork 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. The principal of Ladera 
Palma Elementary School was rated ''very high" on 
all of the five items under the criterion "principal's 
leadership*" on the interview guide used by the visita- 
tion team. She is aware of current trends and ensures 
that the staff members receive in-service training, 
which is followed up with regular classroom observa- 
tions, conferences, and the constructive critique of 
instruction. 

The principal shares decision making not only with 
the staff but also with the community by soliciting 
ideas from both groups. She is ready to listen to both 
the positive and the negative aspects of issues. When 
decisions are made that do not satisfy certain groups, 
the principal is always prepared to explain the reasons 
for her choice. 

Described by interviewees as an excellent manager, 
this principal is supportive of the entire staff, certifi- 
cated and noncertificated, and always rewards good 
work; hence, an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
support prevails at this school. A good example of 
effective organization and coordination cited by the 
visitation team is the process for providing special 
services to students who need them. The principal 
leads a committee that includes all the available spe- 
cialists, the teacher of the referred student, and any 
other staff member who wishes to be included. After 
the difficulties, concerns, and problems have been dis- 
cussed, the committee prepares a package of effec- 
tively coordinated services for the student to be 
administered during a specified length of time. For the 
duration of such services, frequent conferences, both 
formal and informal, take place. 

Finally, the principal's low-key style is founded on 
mutual trust; hence, things get done in this school 
without the administrator's having to push hard. She 
has unqualified support from everyone who comes in 
contact with her and has a reputation for dealing with 
issues immediately so that they do not. become major 
problems. 

Academic emphasis. The school's major goals are 
to help the students feel good about themselves and 
do well academically. These two goals, of course, rein- 
force each other, and every effort is made to achieve 
them. Expectations for students are high; therefore, 
everything possible is «ione to help underachievers and 
enrich the curriculum for those who do well. 

Reading appears to be the main focus since three 
hours are devoted to this subject every morning. Some 
interviewees wondered whether the same eniphasis 



could be given to mathematics instruction, without 
su^'gesii'ig that mathematics^ is t/eing neglected. Dur- 
inj5 the three hours, however, instruction in reading is 
relaicu to other subject matter areas. 

The approach to homework represen)'^ Ladera 
Palma School's own philosophy,, which the pri.ncipal 
states as follows: "We work hard at school. When we 
go home, we can play and be chi!di'en.''This approach, 
however, does not completely leave out homework 
based on students' needs, ror example, students may 
oe assigned homewc^rk to make up for missed lessons. 
These assignments involve paiental assistance to some 
extent. Prompt completion and submission of assign- 
ments are expected and appropriately praised. 

The academic emphasis at Ladera Palma School is 
apparent in the ''variety, range, and completeness" of 
instructional resources, an item which rated a 5 on a 
scale of 1 to 5 on the "Instructional Resources Check- 
list." Also rated 5 is the management system by wb^ch 
instructional resources are made available for use by 
the staff and the pupils. 

Instructional effectiveness. These outstanding teach- 
ers and aides are supportive of one another. Their 
teaching assignments are based on their skills and 
interests. True to the school's emphasis on developing 
students' self-esteem, the staff members believe that 
learning follows when the necessary affective condi- 
tions, such as caring and positive attitudes are there. 

The instructional effectiveness at Ladera Palma 
School comes from having highly motivated and 
skilled teachers. They are trained in principles of 
instruction through a staff development program that 
centers on identifying appropriate levels of content 
difficulty for each student, teaching to the instruc- 
tional objective, reinforcing skills, monitoring and 
adjusting instruction, and providing a sense of good 
feeling in the classroom. Frequent classroom visita- 
tions by the principal, with both comm:^/»dations and 
suggestions for impf wement, reinforce and upgrade 
teachers' skills. 

Ladera Palma School has been fortunate, too, in 
having a talented and dedicated group of support pro- 
fessionals on the staff who provide formal and infor- 
mal in-service training to assist the staff members in 
developing their instructional skills. The School Im- 
provement Program (SIP) coordinator serves as a 
reading specialist and is a resource teacher to all staff 
members. The full-time speech and language specialist 
serves the children directly and gives in-service train- 
ing to teachers and parents. The psychologist con-, 
ducts guidance meetings with staff participation and 
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shares her knowledge through group forums. The 
resource specialist teacher has made a positive impact 
on students with special needs and has also served as a 
resource person to stsff and parents. The services of 
the foregoing support professionals, the constant 
supervision by the principal, and the encouragement 
of innovation in teaching methodology have had a 
positive impact on instruction. The team observed a 
variety of methods and approaches, all of which 
tended to be teacher directed. Also notable was the 
effective xise of teachers' aides in the classrooms. 

Facilitating school /classroom environment. The 
school was rated **very high" on the following items 
listed under the criterion •^facilitating school class- 
room environment" of the interview guide: physical 
setting, emotional climate, student discipline/ order, 
student task orientation, classroom organization, man- 
agement of routine, curriculum structure, system of 
rewards/ incentives, and staff/ student morale. 

Furthermore, the appearance of Ladera Palma 
School is aesthetically outstanding. Bounded on three 
sides by a park maintained by the city of La Habra, 
this school presents an excellent phj^ical setting for 
teaching and learning. The site is clean, safe, and 
beautifully landscaped. The extremely attractive and 
well-organized classrooms match the oeauty of the 
external environment. 

Within these classrooms a highly positive emotional 
climate is nurtured by caiing teachers, resulting in the 
development of self-esteem in the students. Rules of 
behavior are consistently applied in every classroom; 




hence, the classes are orderly. The students are task- 
oriented as well as actively involved in classroom 
activities. Routine activities are well established, as in 
the movement of students from one activity to another 
or between class periods. 

The structure provided by the broad-based curricu- 
lum, with enough challenging activities for learners, 
gives du-ection to teaching and learning. Also facilita- 
tive of learning is the system of rewards, the greatest 
of which is an award from the principal— the dream of 
every child at Ladera Palma School. On the basis of 
individually determined teacher criteria, every teacher 
selects one child each week to receive an award button 
and to have his or her picture taken and displayed in a 
prominent place. These students' names appear in the 
principal's newsletter to the community. All these 
activities contribute to the hi^ staff and student 
morale at Ladera Palma School. According to the 
visitation team, **Everyone connected with Ladera 
Palma School feels good about himself or herself and 
about everyone else." 

On the **School Climate Questionnaire," the school 
was rated "very high" on the following items: 

• The administration and the staff have a sense of 
pride in the student body. 

• The students observe the rules of behavior. 

• The school has the strong support of the students. 

On the "Grounds and Hallways Checklist," Ladera 
Palma School was rated 5 on a scale of 1 to 5 for the 
climate of the playground and the hallways. 
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Ongoing monitoring. The district has developed a 
list of skills to be taught in reading, mathematics, and 
language. These expected outcomes are listed on indi- 
vidual pupil profile cards for each grade level. Teachers 
monitor and record students^ progress continually on 
the profile cards, and students' improvement in skills 
is shared with the parents during conference times. 
The school was rated **very high*" on the following 
items under "ongoing monitoring'^ in the interview 
guide: 

• Needs assessment 

• Evaluation of student progress 

• Feedback to staff, students, community of assess- 
ment/evaluation data 

Parent I community I district support. The open-door 
policy of the school and the existing parents' network 
have encouraged parents to take an active role on the 
school campus. Parents serve as volunteer aides in 
most of the classrooms and are on call for assistance 
in school activities. 

In general, Ladera Palma School has been fortu- 
nate to have a supportive community. This support is 
fostered mainly through continuing communication 
between the school and community regarding the 
school's activities and existing policies and through 
the solicitation of the community's recommendations 
about proposals. The Ladera Palma Information 
Team is a group of concerned parents who meet with 
the principal each month to discuss future events and 
items related to the school's program. A representa- 
tive fkom the school's committee meets with the super- 
intendent at the district's Advisory ahd^Iiiforaiatioh 
(A & I) Team meeting each month to discuss district 
items that affect the schools. The A & I Team has 
been an effective means of keeping lines of communi- 
cation open with the community. Other means of 
informing the community and building a feeling of 
mutual commitment to the education of the children 
are an active school site council, a supportive PTA, 
the use of volunteers, a minimum of two parent/ 
teacher confer'^Tices per year, and a monthly calendar 
of school eveiics distributed to the parents. 

Basically, this community consists of two-parent 
families, including a large majority of the staff. 
Although two-parent families was not listed in the 
interview guide, the interviewees gave this item as a 
key factor in Ladera Palma School's educational 
success. 

From the district level, support for the schools is 
high, with an emphasis on providing the best learning 
environment for children. This exemplary learning 
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environment can be made possible only by teachers 
skilled in motivating students to learn and in manag- 
ing the learning process. For these reasons this small 
district has a full-time staff development person 
whose responsibility is to provide in-service training 
for the professional and noncertificated staffs. The 
same person coordinates in-service training provided 
other teachers. The district's emphasis on professional 
development is indicated further by its allotment of 
two days off for all district employees. These two days 
are filled with a variety of presentations tailored to the 
variety of employees' needs. 

Beyond the Basics 

Art, music, science, multicultural education, and 
other curricular ^eas get their due share of the cur- 
ricular time and effort at Ladera Palma School. As 
previously ncted, the provision of an attractive learn- 
ing environment has been a major concern and is 
included among the objectives of the majority of 
teachers. The results appear in artistic and informa- 
tive bulletin boards presenting current and interesting 
monthly subjects. TTie students' artwork is attractive 
and highly visible. These children are learning to 
become creative through exposure and directed learn- 
ing. Their works are displayed all over the school 
site — in the classrooms, the principal's office, and the 
school cafeteria. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

Chapter Lfunds maintain the reading center, where 
the coordinator conducts daily reading and reading 
readiness classes with 108 students. Three aides pro- 
vide assistance. In addition, the school maintains a 
multimedia center, organized by skill areas and sup- 
plied with a. variety of instructional materials, to sup- 
port classroom instruction. 

All materials are available on loan. To ensuj;e 
appropriate services for Chapter 1 students, the coor- 
dinator provides periodic in-service training for the 
staff. Chapter 1 services are coordinated with those 
provided through other programs at Ladera Palma 
School, mainly the bilingual program and the School 
Improvement Program. 

Contact person: 

Marie Smith, Principal 
Ladera Palma Elementary School 
2151 E. BrookdaleAve, 
LaHabra, JA 90631 
(213)690-2348 
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Los Penasqurtos Elementary School (K— 5) 



Poway Unified School District 



Good Programs 
Win Support 



Enrollment: 656 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 58 percent 

Ethnicity: 

Asian/Pacific Islander 6.0% 
Black 11.5% 
Filipino 10.5% 
Hispanic 9.7% 
White 62.3% 



Community description: 

■ Range of socioeconomic levels— from parents who are 
naval officers or professionals to those who are welfare 
recipients 

■ Large number of single-parent homes 



Main features: 

■ An extremely resourceful leader 

■ School Informal Evaluation Committee (SIEC) 

■ Excellent learning environment 

■ High staff and student morale 

■ District support 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. The principal has a remark- 
able ability to seek out resources, largely through 
fund-raising and grant proposals. As a result, this 
school has been the recipient of seven grants in areas 
ranging from career education to the role of teacher 
expectations and student achievement (TESA). De- 
scribed by the interviewees as a "neat lady" and a 
great organizer, this principal is well respected by her 
staff, and she was rated "very high" on her knowledge 
of current trends, as well as on her decision-making 
processes and organizational and coordination skills. 
She is highly skilled in public relations, is readily 
available, and has developed good rapport with the 
community and the local press. A quick review of the 
school scrapbook shows that, as a result of the princi- 
palV efforts, Los Penasquitos School has received 
inc^ v.ing recognition locally. 

Academic emphasis. Concern for academics goes 
far beyond the basic skills in reading, writing, and 
mathematics to include a high priority on critical 
thinking and problem solving. Students are taught 
how to use their minds. Contributing to the academic 
milieu are the clearly deHned high expectations for 
student and staff achievement, the priority of time on 
task to ensure the attainment of daily objectives, the 
place of homework as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum, the frequent use of rewards and honors for aca- 
demic achievement, and emphasis on academic prog- 
ress in reports to parents. 

Academic projects that challenge the students on a 
daily basis are described as follows: 



• Olympic read-a-thon. Each child is asked to read 
one book per week for an eight-week period and 
turn in a book contract sheet each week. The goal 
for the school is 100 percent participation. Each 
child who reads all eight books is awarded an 
Olympic gold medal and a special certificate at an 
awards assembly. 

5 Young readers' medal award assemblies. In March, 
children in all first and second grad'j "lasses view 
a slide presentation, and a student reads each of 
the five nominated books. Students then vote for 
their favorite book. The awarding of bookmarks 
and presentations from reader's theatre are given 
during assemblies. 

• Book swap. Students bring in about 900 books, 
which they exchange during November and 
December. 

• The Hawk school newspaper. Student volunteers 
work to write and publish a school newspaper on 
a monthly basis. The newspaper group meets 
every Monday from 2 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. Two 
teachers serve as advisers. 

• The computer lab. This room has 100 disks, six 
Apple computers, a printer, and 600 student par- 
ticipants, according to whom "computers are 
fun." 

• The shoebox science program. This program 
consists of hanJs-on kits that children can check 
out to perform scientific investigations at home. 
Although the task cards allow for independent 
experimentation, the program encourages par- 
ents' participatioix on the completion of each 
task. 




The science program is 
among the academic projects 
that challenge the students. 
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• The science attacks cancer (SAC) program. This 
program is designed to develop teaching methods 
for iise in the third, fourth, and fifth grade science 
curriculum to increase students' awareness of 
cancer-causing foods and additives. 

Instructional effectiveness. The staff was rated 4 
(very high) on a scale of 1 to 4 on all of the seven items 
under "Instructional Effectiveness" of the interview 
guide. These ratings are in Hne with the fact that all 
the grants obtained by the principal are aimed at 
increasing instructional effectiveness. Most notable 
are teacher expectations and student achievement 
(TESA), which centers on 15 achievement-related 
teachers' behaviors that have been organized into five 
instructional units and presented at monthly work- 
shops. The application of these behaviors in experi- 
mental classrooms has resulted in statistically greater 
gains than occur in control classes. 

This faculty has been given in-service training on 
computers, methodology, the grant programs, and 
human relations. Considered the most important is a 
special program to help teachers manage stress. 
Initiated three years ago, this program has received 
excellent feedback as a good physical workout, a 
beneficial release from stress, and an effective man- 
agement technique. 

This happy, enthusiastic faculty has demonstrated 
general excellence in teaching methodology (particu- 
larly in techniques of direct instruction). These teachers 
are encouraged to innovate, are part of the decision- 
making process, and are rewarded for good teaching. 

"Facilitating school/ classroom environment. The 
guidance coordinator iiaplements and refines the 
assertive discipline program, which involves the fol- 
lowing activities: 

• An assembly to acquaint parents with policies 
regarding the assertive discipline program (school- 
wide) 

• Conferences with teachers regarding the class- 
room discipline plan, with revisions made as 
needed throughout the year 

• Individual and group counseling for a target 
population identified by parents and teachers and 
the previous year's identified students (approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the school's population) 

• Parent conferences held with parents of children 
who experience difficulties 

• Monthly good citizens' assemblies and two edu- 
cational trips a year held to reinforce the disci- 
pline program. (One takes place in the fall and 
one in the spring.) 



In conjunction with assertive discipHne, project 
"DIG IT!" (discipHne is great because it teaches) was 
designed to achieve (1) implementation of the school- 
wide discipline plan; (2) an increase in appropriate 
behavior (with a focus on difficult students); (3) a 
reduction in absences and tardiness; (4) behavioral 
modification in classrooms; (5) parents' participation 
in a Variety of planning and activity sessions: (6) com- 
munication between the school and community on 
appropriate behavior for students; and (7) collection 
of evaluation information from parents, students, and 
staff surveys. 

As a result of the efforts listed previously, definite 
order exists throughoiu the school. A caring staff, 
orderly environment, and beautiful physical setting 
make Los Penasquitos an excellent place for learning. 



Concern for academics goejfar beyond the 
basic skills in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics to include a high priority on critical 
thinking and problem solving. Students w re 
taught how to use their minds. 



Ongoing monitoring. Monitoring takes the form of 
specific needs assessment through the classroom 
teacher, with assistance from the guidance personnel, 
the psychologist, and the project director. In addition 
to needs assessment are two other ways of providing 
monitoring: (1) the personalized education plan used 
three times a year to report student progress; and 
(2) the School Informal Evaluation Committee (SIEC) 
process. The personalized education plan is an excep- 
tionally detailed report card rating the students' skills 
in four main subject areas and in classroom and play- 
ground behavior. The SIEC approach, o*. the other 
hand, is a designated districtwide procedure to assist 
teachers who have identified students experiencing 
difficulty in school. It uses the expertise of special 
education teachers, nurses, administrators, and other 
teachers to provide a knowledgeable and experienced 
team to solve and prevent difficult student problems. 

Documenting critical incidents in the child's educa- 
tional progress is another monitoring approach noted 
at Los Penasquitos School. Numerous prepared forms 
are available to document incidents. Examples include 
a letter regarding tardiness; student office referral 
slips; administrative detention notices; student refer- 
ral for consultant services and student assignment to 
the Chapter 1 resource room; and an activity sheet for 
the Chapter 1 resource room. 
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Parent I community I district support. Parent, com- 
munity, and district support is visible and action- 
oriented. Parents raised SI 1,000 for the playground, 
community organizations prepared the grounds and 
installed the equipment, and public works personnel 
cleaned up the site aifter the construction. The parents 
were noted to be highly supportive of school policies 
and activities* Although they have no major responsi- 
bilities for decision making, they do participate actively 
in the process. Poway Unified School District appears 
to maintain strong, informed, effective leaders as 
principals and committed, competent, stable, and 
enthusiastic faculties. This statement is based on the 
research group's experience with two schools in the 
Poway Unified School District— Valley Elementary 
School and Los Penasquitos Elementary School. 

Beyond the Basics 

A classroom teacher coordinates the school art 
committee, which is now working on the following 
projects: 

• Art curriculum guide (K— 5). This student activ- 
ity book for teachers ensures that when a student 
finishes each year, he or she will have covered the 
elements of design for flat work, or two-dimen- 
sional work, as well as for sculpture and crafts. 
' 'his outcome is encouraged in multicultural 
education projects.) 

• Stationery art contest and publication. This is a 
coordinated all-school art contest. Winners from 
each grade level have their drawings printed on 
stationery to be sold. The main purpose of this 
activity is to provide a good art experience for 
children, not to serve as a fund-raiser. 

• Second annual all-school art show. Every child 
participates, and prizes are issued at every grade 



level. Student artwork has been displayed at the 
Ninth District PTA Poster Contest and at the 
San Diego Museum of Art's children's show. 
• Olympic day committee. This activity is chaired 
by a classrom teacher who plans the annual Los 
Penasquitos Olympic Games, which are held in 
April of each school year. The games lend them- 
selves to the development of several curriculum 
areas. For the multicultural area, classes study 
the countries that they represent. Physical educa- 
tion is emphasized through instruction in skills 
and through individual and group competition. 
Some classes work on preparing the field and 
have mathematics skills reinforced by measuring 
and planning the design of the field for track 
events. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

All the interviewees were rated "very high" for their 
basic knowledge of compensatory education, the 
nature of compensatory education services described 
by them, and their support of and commitment to the 
program. The Chapter 1 teachers were freely de- 
scribed as "really great ... a rare asset . . . really 
helpful." They were lauded for their excellent rapport 
with the resource specialists. 

Contact person: 

Louise Dunbar, Principal^ 

Los Penasquitos Elementary School 

14125 Cuca Street 

San Diego, CA 92129-1852 

(619)487-2274 



■Louise Dunbar was the principal when this school was selected. 
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McKinle/ville High School (9—12) 



Northern Humboldt Union High 
School District 



Staff Development: 
A Top Priority 

Enrollment: 540 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 19 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 1% 
Black 1% 
Hispanic 1% 
Native American 30% 
White 67% 



Community description: 

■ Community served covers 40 miles from north to south 

■ Forest-related industries seriously depressed but still main 
employers 

■ High transiency rate 

■ Unemployment from 15 to 18 percent 



Main features: 

B Grantsmanship 

■ Staff development program 

■ Strong sense of community 

■ A secure school climate 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. The principalis style of lead- 
ership is a blend of initiative, dedication, resourceful- 
ness, and human relations skills. Because this princi- 
pal had been a negotiator for the district, there was 
tension at McKinleyville High School when he came 
in. However, he soon forged a relationship of mutual 
respect and trust with his staff. According to the 
interviewees, "He has earned our great respect and 
trust through hard work and effective human relations.** 

The principal recognized the need for revitalizing 
the staff and changing some of the conditions at the 
school. To accomplish these goals, he initiated two 
effective methods: (1) a strong staff development pro- 
gram; and (2) a process for communication. Further, 
he has been unusually successful in tapping outside 
funds by writing to obtain grants. McKinleyville was 
one of 200 schools, from a field of 1,600 applicants 
nationwide, to receive a grant from the prestigious 
Carnegie Foundation Grants Program for High School 
Improvement. The school was also awarded an Effec- 
tive Classrooms Training grant from the California 
Educational Initiatives Fund, which is supported by 
corporations such as the Bank of America Founda- 
tion, Chevron U.S.A., Inc., First Interstate Bank of 
California Foundation, and Wells Fargo Foundation; 
and a grant from the School Improvement and 
Assistance Program (SIAP) of the Office of the Hum- 
boldt County Superintendent of Schools. Topping all 
these grants, however, was a second award from the 
Carnegie Foundation. With a grant for $50,000, 
McKinleyville was placed among the top five of 19 
recipients nationwide. 

Instructional effectiveness. On the "Interview 
Guide/ Record,** the instructional effectiveness criter- 
ion normally follows academic emphasis. In this case, 
however, instructional effectiveness is presented first 
because of its key role in the schooPs improved aca- 
demic achievement. 

The revitalization of the teaching process has been a 
priority at McKinleyville High School for the past 
two years. One of the principaFs major efforts to 
improve the school is the implementation of an ongo- 
ing staff development program. Representative mem- 
bers of the staff at McKinleyville High School feel 
their instructional effectiveness has been enhanced 
through the staff development program called the 
Effective Classrooms Training Model. Originally devel- 
oped by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, the program requires 24 hours (six days) of train- 
ing in the following areas: (1) analyses of the use of 



classroom time; (2) strategies for behavior and instruc- 
tional design; (3) differential treatment of the stu- 
dents; (4) design of an instructional sequence; (5) appli- 
cation and extension of basic skills and instructional 
concepts; and (6) effective schools/ program quality. 

Thirty-four faculty members participated in the 
program. Participants with experience mentioned a 
number of advantages. First, teachers have a common 
basis of sharing what occurs in their classroom envi- 
ronment. Through observations of each other*s class- 
rooms and a common terminology, teachers find it 
much easier to be accurate in understanding what 
actually occurs in the classroom. This feedback sys- 
tem allows teachers to be more aware of their class- 
rooms and therefore to make modifications more 
quickly if needed. Secondly, a spirit of camaraderie, 
which allows teachers to share their strengths and 
weaknesses, has developed within the program. This 
situation helps teachers feel better about themselves 
and their classrooms. As one teacher said, "It has 
helped break down that feeling that teaching can be 
the loneliest profession in the world.** 



McKinleyville was one of 200 schools, 
from a field of 1,600 applicants nationwide, 

to receive a grant from the prestigious 
Carnegie Foundation Grants Program for 
High SchijfOl Improvement 



The staff also participated in a one-day workshop 
on learning modalities presented by Janine Roberts of 
the Los Angeles Teacher Center, who describes this 
instructional approach as follows: 

Modalities are the sensory channels through which peo- 
ple receive and retain information. Organizing instruc- 
tion around one or more of these channels is called 
modality-based instruction. The three modalities that 
have the greatest utility in the cla^'sroom are visual, audi- 
tory, and kinesthetic. Teachers, just like everyone else, 
are individuals and differ in the way they learn most 
efficiently. Research shows that teachers tend to teach in 
the way they learn best. 

The learning modalities workshop tries to make 
teachers more aware of their own learning style, as 
well as of the learning styles of their students, so that 
the teacher can capitalize on learning strengths. 

The staff development program has two phases. 
Phase I presents an introductory background on find- 
ings related to key issues of staff development; e.g., 
use of time, concept of time on task, academic learn- 
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ing time, and latest research findings on instmctional 
processes. Phase of the program emphasizes teacher 
expectations and student achievement (TES A). TESA 
trains teachers to use IS techniques that enable them 
to increase each student's opportunity for classroom 
participation as a rieans of raising the performance of 
"low achie/ers." 

Effective schools have, more frequently than less 
successful schools, addressed the question, "How can 
my school be improved?'' At McKinleyvilie High 
School, the emphasis has been on staff development, 
improving school climate, and communication. What 
comes through clearly in studies of achieving schools 
in California is the need for an awareness of each 
school's instructional methodology, based on as much 
hard data about each school as possible. Some 
schools have sought answers from teachers, students, 
and parents. When all three of these audiences per- 
ceive a substantial number of serious problems and 
agree on the nature cf several of these, useful ap- 
proaches can begin to emerge. 

Academic emphasis. The majority of interviewees 
indicated that the district had been planning ways of 
improving academic standards long before California 
Senate Bill 813 (the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform 
Act of 1983) became law. There had been talk of time 
on task, direct instruction, competencies, and much 
more. 

In summarizing McKinleyvilie High School's aca- 
demic program, several std'f members pointed out 
that the staff development program improved curricu- 
lum and lesson planning. This program also enabled a 
^enured and settled faculty, most of whom have been 
out of college for over ten years, to revitalize their 
teaching skills and thereby improve the quality of 
academic instruction in the classroom. Teachers also > 
pointed out that it has been many years since they first 
learned how to structure a lesson and how to use time 
in a class period to produce maximum learning. 
Teachers felt well informed and up-to-date in their 
subject matter areas, but their methodologies of deliv- 
ering content to the students were not of major con- 
cern to them. 

Teachers also felt that the staff development pro- 
gram was unique in that the training sessions were 
conducted as models of excellent lesson planning. The 
trainers were resourceful in presenting the informa- 
tion as a well-structured sequence, with effective use 
of charts, overhead projectors, group discussions, and 
role-playing activities. The application of these tech- 
niques in the classroom has improved students' aca- 
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demic achievement. The California Assessment Pro- 
gram's (CAP) results support these observations, as 
well as the actual performance noted in classrooms. 
With improved faculty performance came increased 
student interest in learning and rising faculty expecta- 
tions for students. The visitation teams observed some 
exciting academic classrooms. In some English classes, 
the team members witnessed the challenges of well- 
informed and artful questioning, encouraging ycusg 
minds to inquire further. In one mathematics class- 
room the teaching and learning of square and cube 
roots was an intellectual game that left the students 
asking: "Is that all?" A team member commented, "If 
you can teach roots the way you did and leave the 
students asking for more, you are a great teacher." 

In a discussion of the criterion "academic empha- 
sis," the well-organized library, with a circulation of 
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50 books a day, deserves mention. This quiet place for 
study, under the supervision of trained librarians, 
lends itself to the academic goals of the students who 
are apparently task-oriented in academic subjects. 

Facilitating school/ classroom environment. The 
respondents to the questionnaire and interviewees 
refer to McKinleyville High SchooPs students as "reg- 
ular nice kids in a quiet little town where everyone 
knows everyone else." The visitation team noted that 
McKinleyville High School had a very good record of 
student attendance. One major reason for this achieve- 
ment is the school's highly positive emotional climate, 
which is decidedly one of the strengths noted by the 
visitation team. The school was rated "very high" for 
developing students' self-esteem, multicultural under- 
standing, caring approaches, and motivation for learn- 
ing. Further, the teachers indicated that the Effective 
Classrooms Training Program fostered high staff and 
student morale and a strong, positive attitude. Accord- 
ing to one interviewee, "the program went a long way 
toward countering the teachers' traditional feelings of 
battle fatigue and burnout by bringing joy and laugh- 
ter back into the process of improving teaching." 

Rules and regulations governing behavior and 
other aspects of school life are few, but they are well 
defined in the school's student handbook. The vice- 
principal, who also serves as the dean of students, sees 
that students follow through with these rules and regu- 
lations. Further, they have the support of parents and 
the student^: themselves, who are given constant 
reminders of their school's "splendid reputation and 
outstanding achievements." 

Ongoing monitoring. McKinleyville High School 
has no special or unusual approach to monitoring 
instruction, but this activity is an ongoing and con- 
sistent part of their program. According to most staff 
members interviewed, they monitor and evaluate all 
their efforts regularly. Instructional and academic 
areas are scrutinized by staff, administration, and the 
district board through meetings with each depart- 
ment. Continuous program evaluation occurs, con- 
sisting of evaluation of one specified subject area each 
year. Curriculum revision is based on the results of 
these evaluations. Program evaluation also takes into 
account informatioEf and concerns from the staff advi- 
sory committee on graduation and college entrance 
requirements. The school and classroom environ- 
ments reflect the effect of the staff development pro- 
gram on student and teacher relations, academic 
achievement, and the implementation of recommended 
effective practices. The administration watches care- 




fully for vandalism, teacher referrals, complaints from 
parents, and parent attendance at school activities as 
indicators of attitudes and support. 

Other characteristics of the monitoring procedures 
are listed as follows: 

• The staff carefully reviews annually the school 
survey of CAP results. 

• Instructional objectives are clearly defined by 
individual departments. Progress in regard to 
these objectives is continually monitored by the 
teachers. 

• Good teachers and successful teaching techniques 
are acknowledged in the principal's monthly 
newsletter. 

• The Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test and 
the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test are given 
to Chapter 1 studen'ts in an extra effort to iden- 
tify problems and difficulties. 

Parent/ community/ district support. Communica- 
tion with parents is an important means of winning 
support and cooperation at McKinleyville High School. 
The principal writes a monthly newsletter for parents 
in which he summarizes the most important issues for 
them, announces school events, and discusses school 
problems. 



The revitalization of the teaching process 
has been a priority at McKinleyville High 
School for the past two years. 



A booster club composed of parents has served 
McKinleyville High School since 1976. The club pro- 
vides financial support to school organizations, chaper- 
ones students, and assists with ether school activities. 
Parents readily accept school invitations to serve on 
advisory committees, attend school functions, and 
communicate their needs and concerns to school per- 
sonnel. The booster club also holds a yearly reception 
for honor students. Parents, too, recently organized 
and racceeded in keeping the school in operation 
when it faced the possibility of being closed. 

Besides the booster club, the school counts on 
volunteer service from community physicians to pro- 
vide health services to the students, thus helping the 
district save at least $40 a month per student. The 
locally based Pepsi-Cola Company presents assem- 
blies featuring educational films and renowned lec* 
turers. 

In general, McKinleyville High School is held in 
high esteem in the district and in the greater commu- 
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nity, which includes larger and better known cities, jis 
well as Humboldt State University in nearby Areata. 
A parent interviewee who works with the student 
teaching program at the university indicated to the 
visitation team that McKinleyville High School is a 
first choice for most of their student interns. The uni- 
versity's school of education has followed suit by 
inviting the principal and his three-person staff devel- 
opment group to teach their staff development pro- 
gram this coming school year. Topping all these 
honors, however, is that months before being selected 
as an achieving school, McKinleyville High School 
was one of 12 public schools selected by Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction Bill Honig to promote pub- 
lic education in the state through television. 

Beyond the Basics 

McKinleyville High School's agenda for excellence 
goes far beyond the basics. The degree of students' 
task orientation in vocational education courses is 
comparable to that of academic courses, as evidenced 
by a number of awards received. The vocational agri- 
culture program was designated as a model program 
in California, an honor which brought the school an 
extra $14,000. The Future Farmers of America's 
(FFA) Home Improvement Project was the recipient 
of an award to renovate several buildings at Patrick's 
Point State Park, v/hich is located near McKinley- 
ville. The foods classes provide a laboratory in cook- 
ery and restaurant management where students learn 



to cook and serve lunch to staff and guests as well as 
do cleanup chores. 

In addition to vocational education, McKinleyville 
High School has a number of other activities. The 
Interact Club, an on-campus activity sponsored by 
Rotary International, provides an opportunity for 
service to school and community. The school also par- 
ticipates in regional art exhibits, young writers' con- 
ferences, and forensics competitions and brings in 
guest performers, well-known writers, and speakers 
on topics ranging from music to animal life. Sports 
play a key role, and appropriate sports programs and 
activities are offered each season. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

For the compensatory education program, which is 
federally funded, the key factor is the one full-time 
aide, who is well trained, enjoys her work, is loved by 
the students, relates and coordinates effectively with 
the regular staff, and is knowledgeable about compen- 
satory education. She not only provides the compen- 
satory education services but also assists students with 
homework assigned by their regular teachers. 

Contact person: 

David Duran, Principal and District Superintendent 
McKinleyville High School 
1300 Murray Road 
McKinleyviUe, CA 95521 
(707) 839-1518 
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Nortbwood Elementafy School (K— 5) 



Berryessa Union Elementary School District 



A. Supportive 
Emotional Climate 

Enrolment; 490 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 33 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Hispanic 3031% 
Other .12% 

Pacific Islander/Asian 22.6% 
White 46.97% 



Community description: 

■ Lower socioeconomic suburban working class community 

■ Large number of single-parent homes 



Main features: 

■ Principars visibility 

■ Staff collegiality 

■ Supportive emotional climate - 

■ Excellent aides 

■ Well-defined homework policies 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. This highly visible principal 
visits all the classrooms almost daily, knows all the 
students, and is known to them. He was rated **very 
high*" on decision-making processes by the visitation 
team, a tating that was supported by staff, commu- 
nity, and parent respondents who **almost always" or 
**always*' participated in decisions regarding the com- 
pensatory education program. Viewed by the staff as 
**fair and low-key and a group-process person," the 
principal enjoys the **utmcst respect*" of everyone he 
works with. 

Academic emphasis. The schooFs philosophy "does 
not accept the idea that a child cannot learn." The 
principal and his staff simply do not believe in fail- 
ure. Implementing this philosophy is an Instructional 
Improvement Committee (IIC) that meets once a 
month to ensure receiving recommendations from 
everyone who can have an impact on students* 
achievement. Rated by the team as ^Very high" on 
'time devoted to academics and the quality of aca- 
demic content, Northwood School has a well-defined 
homework policy and instructional resources that 
rated 5 on a scale of 1 to 5 for variety, completeness, 
and range. 

Instructional effectiveness. Staff coUegiality is clearly 
a major feature at Northwood School. Although staff 



selection is largely done by the district office, the prin- 
cipal may make recommendations about staff hiring. 
Staff development needs are ideniified by the faculty, 
and the principal himself is a member of the district*s 
staff development committee. The major teaching 
method was observed to be large-group instruction^ 
but the teachers are encouraged to innovate. Also 
notable is the demonstrated competence of the aides, 
who have been given in-service training on a whole 
range of topics, such as computer technology, asser- 
tive discipline, yard duty, and others. 

Facilitating school! classroom environment. North- 
wood School has a beautiful, well-maintained educa- 
tional setting made safe for all the students through a 
student code of conduct* There are rules regarding 
"racial name calling, vandalism, profanity, obscene 
gestures, and just about anything that can affect the 
physical and emotional well-being of students." 

An example of a disciplinary method is ^'benching." 
A frequently used disciplinary measure, benching 
involves assigning the student a certain number of 
periods to a restricted area on the playground. For 
good behavior the benched student receives credit 
from the yard duty teacher or aide. 

All these activities, plus a lot of caring and support, 
make for the high-quality climate of the classrooms, 
the hallways, and the playground. Morale, in general. 



is rated ^'very high"; and students* support of the 
school, as well as administrative and staff pride in the 
school and the student body, is equally rated "very 
high.** 

Ongoing monitoring. Needs assessment is compre- 
hensive, and test data are analyzed for planning pur- 
poses. The results of analysis are transmitted to the 
Instructional Improvement Ccmmitc^e (previously 
referred to), which is composed of grade-level repre- 
sentatives. The most significant aspect of ongoing 
monitoring is that the student profiles are kept current 
and functional. 

Parent /community /district support. In this work- 
ing class community, parents generally are available 
for hdp in the evenings only. However, they are sup- 
portive of key school policies, such as .hose for dis- 
cipline and homework, which dearly delineate the 
respective respoAsibifitics of parents, students, teach- 
ers, and the administration. Parents have the follow- 
ing responsibilities: 

v» Providing a specific time and a suitable environ- 
ment in which homework will be done 

4j Communicating any concerns or problems directly 
to the teacher 

• Providing appropriate assistance and guidance to 
help the pupil complete the assignment but not 
doing the work for the child and emphasizing 
that doing homework is an important part of 
education 

The previously described responsibilities find assur- 
ance in the parents' general commitment to schooling, 
as revealed in the responses of parent interviewees to 



items in "A Report Card for Parents," a questionnaire 
for parents. 

Beyond the Basics 

Music holds an important place in the lives of 
Northwood School students. Quite unique for an ele- 
mentary school, this school has its own student band, 
consisting of upper grade students. Concerts are held 
in the auditorium, with all the classes and interested 
parents in attendance. Further, tonette classes (for 
instruction in musical tones) are offered to third grad- 
ers and are designed to introduce the students to the 
skills involved in playing a musical instrument. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

The staff, parents, and community people inter- 
viewed were rated "very high" for their basic knowl- 
edge about compensatory education, its philosophy, 
the selection of participant .schools, and the provision 
that compensatory education should supplement and 
not supplant regular district services to students. The 
same interviewees were rated "very high" for their 
commitment to compensatory education. In like man- 
ner, the nature of compensatory education services, as 
described by the same respondents, was rated "very 
high." 

Contact person: 

Patrick Allen, Principal 
Northwood Elementary School 
2760 Trimble Road 
San Jose, C A 95132 
(408)923-1940 
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Peter Rendleton- Elementary Scho6| (K--5) 



Coad.ella Valley Unified School District 



For Students with Special 
Needs: A Caring Staff 



Enrollmiant: 573 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 76 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Hispanic 95% 
Other 5% 



Community desr:ription: 

■ Located 90 miles from the California-Mexican border 

■ Population composed mainly of low-income families v/ho 
live in federally subsidized housing 

■ High unemployment 



ERIC 



Main features: 

■ Accepting and supportive learning environment 

■ Academic focus 

■ Instructional effectiveness 

■ Provisions for special needs of students 
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The Criteria 

PrincipaVs leadership. The principal at the time the 
school was selected as an "achieving compensatory 
education-funded school" had requested a transfer to 
another school in the district shortly before the team's 
visitation, and an interim administrator was in charge. 
The former principal had been at Peter Pendleton 
School for nine years; and, as he put it, he had "felt a 
need for newer challenges." He did, however, make 
himself available for the team's interviews of the prin- 
cipal. It was made clear to participants in the visita- 
tion processes that discussions and responses- to ques- 
tions regarding leadership and its impact on students' 
achievement referred to the former principal. 

The visitation confirmed the principal's leadership 
in curriculum development and instruction, as de- 
scribed in the program description form s^at to the 
State Department of Education during the school 
selection process. The former principal initiated the 
use of Madeline Hunter's seven-step lesson design and 
gave it staff development support during a summer 
seminar for the staff. (Madeline Hunter is a professor 
of education at UCLA.) This seminar was followed 
through yvith daily class obseivations and continuing 
feedback to the staff. 

The principal's leadership role in goal setting was 
rated "very high" for its goal-setting procedures, 
which involve interviews and sharing. The principal, 
the professional teaching staff, and, to a lesser extent, 
the district staff v;*5re noted to be the most active deci- 
sion makers, as revealed in responses on the "Question- 
naire on Decision Making." While the main respon- 
sibility for making decisions is generally the principal's, 
it is shared with teachers in regard to school rules. As 
to needs assessment and the planning of the educa- 
tional program, teachers have a greater responsibility 
for making decisions. 

The team members were highly optimistic about the 
continuance of students' achievement, but they felt 
that the frequent changes in leadership might have 
discomforting effects in the future, because of the 
need for adjustment and readjustment arising from 
change. The team was highly complimentary, how- 
ever, regarding the knowledge of the interim adminis- 
trator as well as the effort she exerted in making the 
visitation most fruitful for the team. A follow-up visit 
six months later revealed that the newly appointed 
principal holds promise of continuing the school's 
effectiveness. 

Academic emphasis. The school was rated "very 
high" on "expectations regarding academic acl\ieve- 
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ment" and on "time devoted to academics." Instruc- 
tional activities are targeted to the district's minimum 
expectancies. The learning episodes are provided to 
enable learners to meet or exceed those expectancies 
by going beyond the things they "must know" to those 
they "should know" and further on to those that are 
"nice to know." Reinforcement for this approach 
comes from the encouragement given by the principal 
and the staff to foster in students a desire for learning, 
as indicated by the "very high" rating given by 100 
percent of the respondents to the first item of the 
"School Climate Questionnaire." 

Students' task orientation is generally high. Accord- 
ing to the teachers interviewed, "only the best is 
expected." Thus, on the follow-up visit previously 
referred to, the writer observed a bilingual class where 
four or five students were working on some exercises. 
One LEP student approached the teacher and asked, 
"Can I make mistakes?" In a very kindly manner, the 
teacher returned, "Of course, we all make mistakes. 
But we can try very hard not to make them." 

Instructional effectiveness. A lot of outstanding 
teaching takes place at Peter Pendleton School. On 
the "Classroom Visitation and Observation Guide 
Checklist," every structured observation of classroom 
teaching yielded a rating of "very high" on all the 
items under "Instructional Effectiveness": 

• Clarity of questions, explanation, and instructions 

• Teacher enthusiasm 

• Direct instruction on tasks 

• Past lesson made a basis of present lesson 

• Provisions for children with special needs (e.g., 
LEP, special education) 

• Well-organized class period 

• Effective use of large-group instruction 

• Effective use of one-to-one instruction 

• Active student participation 

• Sense of humor 

^ Effective use of aides or volunteers 
Student opportunity to develop in different 
directions 

• Use of learning centers (if any) and other applica- 
tion activities as extensions oi instmction 

A good in-service training program is available for 
this faculty. Innovation in teaching is encouraged and 
supported by providing every teacher with a discre- 
tionary budget for this purpose. Positive feedba-^k is 
made to the staff members regarding their woik, and 
rewards ars given for good work. The result is high 
staff and student morale and, therefore, a school that 
functions as a cohesive unit. 
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Facilitating school/ classroom environment. The 
effort is apparent to make the otherwise drab struc- 
ture and humble surroundings an attractive and plea- 
sant learning environment for children. The class- 
rooms are neat and orderly, and a number of them are 
also extremely beautiful. These rooms provide the 
pleasure and comfort that many of the children may 
never have outside of school. The visiting team, there- 
fore, rated the school "very high" for its physical set- 
ting, acceptmg and supportive emotional environ- 
ment, and classroom organization. 

The "accepting and supporiive emotional environ- 
ment*" is made possible by teachers and aides who 
understand and appreciate the culture and language 
of their LEP students. Most of the non-Hispanic 
teachers speak Spanish, and all the aides are Hispanic. 
Every grade level has a bilingual class. In every class- 
room the special provisions for the needs of students 
who are limited in English is apparent. It is significant 
that the classes observed by the visi.ation team v/ere 
rated "very high'J on all the items under "Facilitating 




Classroom Environment" of the "Classroom Visita- 
tion and Observation Guide and Checklist." These 
items are as follows: 

• Classroom physical conditions positively influ- 
ence learning 

• Order/discipline 

• Effective use of time 

• Effective management of routine matters 

• Wholesome relationships among the students 

• Wholesome relationships between the staff and 
the students 

• Student attentiveness 

Also contributing to the facilitating character of the 
learning environment is the consistent application of 
assertive discipline, reinforced with a reward system 
for good behavior. Besides, students are held account- 
able for school rules. Among the incentives for good 
behavior are Saturday hikes for small groups with 
teacher chaperones, monetary awards, and monthly 
recognition of two students per class selected by their 
respective teachers. These students are declared stu- 
dents of the month. The effects of assertive discipline 
and the supportive emotional environment are mani- 
fested, too, in the climate of the playground and the 
hallways. For both of these factors, the sc^ ool received 
a rating of 5 on a scale of 1 to 5. 

Ongoing monitoring. Students' progress is tracked 
cooperatively by the classroom teachers, the resource 
teacherj^ and the administration. On the "Classroom 
Visitation and Observation Guide and Checklist," the 
following items under the section "ongoing monitor- 
ing" v--cre rated very high: 

• Teacher sensitivity to feedback 

• Teacher responsiveness to feedback 

• Identification of needs for next lesson or for re- 
ferral :o appropriate staff 

Parent /community/ district support. Parents who 
completed "A Report Card for Parents" showed great 
general commitment to schooling by indicating with a 
plus sign (+) that they engaged very frequently in 
seven out of eight applicable activities under the sec- 
tion, "general commitment to schooling": 

• I make sure that my child attends school on a 
regular basis. 

• I put my child to bed at a reasonable hour. 

• I make sure that my child arrives in school on 
time. 

• I set aside a quiet place for my child to study and 
do homework. 
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• I encourage my child to complete his or her 
homework on time. 

• I set aside a specific time for my child to study 
each day. 

• I help my child to do his or her homewcik when 
necessary. 

Means of communicating with parents and the com- 
munity include telephone calls, assemblies, and news- 
letters. The detailed student report cards convey more 
information than most report cards do. The first 
grade report card, for example, lists the minimum 
expectancies for that grade level, and teachers are 
expected to indicate either "learning" or "mastery" for 
each one of them. 

Beyond the Basics 

The team did not dwell on activities beyond the 
academic ones, but the report cards referred to in the 
preceding section of this report suggest the place of 
areas beyond the basics. Art, music, physical educa- 
tion, health education, and social studies are rated on 
a scale of A to F, just like the basic skill areas of 
reading, mathematics, spelling, and others. Behav- 
ioral traits, like study habits, are rated, too, on a four- 
point scale. Here are the items rated under ''Behavior": 

• Respects authority 

• Shows self-control 

• Follows class and school rules 



• Demonstrates punctuality 

• Works well with others 

• Respectsrightsandproperty of others 

Yhe Compensatory Education Programs 

The team's observation report on the classroom 
teacher, "Guide and Checklist for the Observation of 
Specialist Teachers," confirms that a syf'em exists for 
referring compensatory education students to auxil- 
iary staff and specialist teachers. The team's report on 
the specialist or resource teachers rated the following 
items very high: 

• A system for managing referrals 

• Thorough diagnosis before prescriptions are made 

• Matching prescriptions with identified needs 

• Monitoring the students' progress 

• Records of conferences with parents and teachers 

• Provisions for children with special needs (e.g,, 
LEP or special education) 

Contact person: 

TuUy Valmassoi, Principal^ 
Peter Pendleton Elementary School 
84-750 Calle Rojo 
Coachella,CA 92236 
(619) 398-0178 



'Donald Pulliam, principal at the time the school was selected, may be 
contacted at (619) 399-5101. 
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Semple (Robert) Elementary iSchool (Kt-5) 



Benlcia Unified School District 



A WeU-Run School 



Enrollment: 514 



Concentration of compensatory education students: 34 percent 



Ethnicity: 

Asian 2% 
Black 3% 
Filipino 4% 
Hispanic 5% 
White 86% 



Communit)' description: 

■ Heterogeneous socioeconomic composition 

■ Low-income housing as well as old low-cost and medium- 
cost homes 

■ New housing development nearby, with homes ranging 
in price from $112,000 to $150,000 



Main features: 

■ The principal— an organizer with a, human touch 

■ Excellent school climate 

■ Highly supportive parents and community 

■ A dedication and commitment to reading as a process and 
an activity 
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The Criteria 

Principal's leadership. This principal is described by 
the visitation team as "strong, clear, decisive, and 
supportive." She was also rated 4 (very high) on the 
scale of 1 to 4 of the "Interview Guide/ Record" by all 
the interviewees, without exception, on all of the fol- 
lowing five items under the criterion "principal's 
leadership": 

• Principal's knowledge of educational trends 

• Goals 

• Power and decision-making process 

• Organization and coordination 

• Human relations 

The tally sheet for the "Questionnaire on Decision- 
Making" showed participation in decisions from all 
sectors to be clear and well distributed in 13 decision- 
making situations presented. The main responsibility 
for decision making is clearly the principal's, but the 
teachers must be responsible in matters such as plan- 
ning the educational program^ selecting instructional 
materials and classroom tests, ad deciding on com- 
mittee assignments. 

On the program information form that principals of 
candidate schools were asked to complete, the princi- 
pal presents her thoughts ais a leader in relation to the 
following four factors: 

• Student achievement. "I believe that all students 
are capable of achieving success. All that is 
needed is a caring staff and an appropriate learn- 
ing strategy. One way that I demonstrate my 
interest in how students are doing is by reviewing 
their reading tests and their mathematics tests. I 
talk to students about how they are doing; and, 
when I can, I write notes on their work. They 
know that I know and care about their perfor- 
mance." 

• Extent of applicability. "This style of adminis- 
tration works for me in a school of 485. 1 think it 
would be difficult to achieve in a larger school." 

• Unique features. "The staff members at Robert 
Semple School are in concert in terms of the 
basic philosophy that all children are great and 
that all they need is a personal touch. Adults in 
our school community respect the innocence and 
magic of childhood. Therefore, communication 
between adults and children is strong, and learn- 
ing is enhanced." 

• Cost effectiveness. "Being human costs nothing. 
Being completely involved in the concerns of 
teachers, students, and parents sets the tone and 



develops a working partnership that leads to 
success." 

At the end of the previously listed statements, the 
principal assigned herself a rating of 2 on a scale of 1 
to 3 for the contributions of her leadership to stu- 
dents' achievement. The visitation team, however, 
thought she deserved a higher rating and gave her 
leadership style 50 percent of the credit for the stu- 
dents' successful performance, leaving the remaining 
50 percent to the rest of the project's criteria: 



Criteria 


Percent 


• Parent/ community/ district support 


15 


• Instructional effectiveness 


10 


• Academic emphasis 


10 


• Facilitating school/ classroom environ- 




ment 


10 


• Ongoing monitoring 


5 


The principal knows most of the students 


by name. 



reviews work they have done, and writes notes to stu- 
dents about the work they are doing. She knows what 
each teacher is doing and offea constructive sugges- 
tions when needed or requested. She is always suppor- 
tive of her staff, but she does not hesitate to tell them 
when something is wrong; then she offers suggestions 
to improve the situation. 

Robert Semple School is indeed well run. The prin- 
cipal has high expectations for herself, her staff, the 
students, and the parents. A definite instructional 
framework exists within which all staff members are 
to work, but they are allowed the freedom to use the 
teaching siyU and strategies most comfortable for 
them. The key woid seems to be organization. Accord- 
ing to a report on a previous program review of 
Robert Semple School, "the organization of this 
school is readily apparent, even in our packets of 
materials for this review." 

Academic emphasis. Expectations for students' achieve- 
ment are very high. According to the principal, "stu- 
dents are not locked into a level." If students are ready 
to advance, they are moved ahead; if not, they are 
retained. 

Robert Semple School was rated "very high" by all 
the interviewees on the following items under the cri- 
terion "academic emphasis" in the "Interview Guide/ 
Record": 

• Academic content— scope, level of difficulty, provi- 
sions for developing critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills 

• Homework 
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• Incentives and rewards to encourage students* 
academic achievement 

The students' task orientation and motivational level 
are high. 

Emphasis on academics at Robert Semple School is 
evident from activities and programs such as sus- 
tained silent reading, poets and writers night, math-a- 
thon, science fair, and read-at-home. The school 
yearbook for 1983 was ...dicated by the students 
themselves to the reading center for the book, swap 
and to the parent group for the bookfair, because in 
the students' words, "they help us learn that books are 
our friends." Of the activities and programs men- 
tioned, the read-at-home program, which was adopted 
from another school within the district, is of special 
interest. Its purpose is to encourage reading and is 
based on research evidence that those who spend 
more time reading learn to read better. Each child 
who spends a prescribed number of hours reading at 
home is awarded a free book of his or her choice to 
keep. A letter to parents from the staff about the pro- 
gram explains it as follows: 

How can a child qualify for a free book? It's easy, and it's 
fun. Your child may read to you, to an older child in the 
home, to the babysitter, to a grandparent, to a neighbor, 
to himself or herself or to any other eager listener. Your 
child may be read to, and then he or she can retell the 
story to the person who read it aloud. Many children can 
already read for long periods of time, but most children 
will be more comfortable with 15 to 30 minutes a day. 
You may record time for schoolbooks, public library 
books, and any other types of reading materials you 
have at home. We are asking you to record the number 
of hours your child reads. An adult's signature is neces- 
sary to show the completion of the required number of 
hours. New record sheets will be sent home when 
needed. The required number of hours for one free book 
is as follows: 

Kindergarten 6 hours Third grade 12 hours 
First grade 8 hours Fourth grade 14 hours 

Second grade 10 hours Fifth grade 16 hours 

When the record slieets are returned, each child's 
achievement will be kept on a progress chart in the 
library at school. Students will select their books during 
their regularly scheduled library tirae. A child may earn 
two free books per month. 

The read-at-home program has been an exciting one 
that thrives on cooperation between home and school. 

Evidence of the stiong role of academics at Robert 
Semple School is that it is one of the four schools 
among the 24 achieving schools that scored in the 
nineties on the California Assessment Program tests 



for reading and mathematics during the three years 
covered by this study. 

Instructional effectiveness. This staff is a highly 
committed one in in environment of mutual support. 
The principal has had a role in selecting this faculty; 
hence, the common understanding and acceptance of 
certain beliefs exist— that kids come first, that every- 
one can learn, and that the school's goal is to provide 
the best possible education for the children. On the 
items under "instructional effectiveness" in the "Inter- 
view Guide/ Record," the school was rated "very high" 
by all the interviewees on the following items: 

• Staff development— how it is provided, how it is 
translated into practice, and how it is evaluated 

• Instructional objectives— their relation to assessed 
students' needs, their clarity and specificity, and 
their agreement with evaluation procedures 

• The supervision and evaluation of instruction 

Results from the "School Climate Questionnaire" 
indicate that the school strongly supports the staff. 
The same source shows that the teachers are encour- 
aged to be innovative. 

On the "Guide and Checklist for the Observation of 
Specialist Teachers," reading and mathematics resource 
teachers observed teaching developmental lessons in 
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reading that were rated "very high" on 12 out of 13 
items under "instructional effectiveness": 

• Clarity of questions, explanations, and instruc- 
tions 

• Teachers' enthusiasm 

• Direct instruction on tasks 

• Content of the past lesson made a basis of the 
present lesson 

• Provisions for children with special needs (e.g., 
LEP, special education) 

• Well-organized class period 

• Effective use of one-to-one instruction 

• Active student participation 

• Sense of humor 

• Effective use of aides/ volunteers 

• Student opportunity to develop in different direc- 
tions 

• Use of learning centers (if any) and other applica- 
tion activities as extensions of instruction 

Facilitating school! classroom environment. The envi- 
ronment — physical and emotional — is excellent. The 
students have enthusiasm for learning, and those 
asked ^^new what they were doing and could explain 
their activities. This situation is reinforced by disci- 
pline, order, and respect for one another— among 
students and between students and teachers. As the 
visit ation team describes the situation, no one is ever 
"put down" for any reason. A response on the pro- 
gram information form submitted by the school 
states: "But it's not the plant that counts. It's the cli- 
mate. We try to do things to keep ourselves laughing 
and interesting, such as the ^secret angels' activity at 
Christmas, community salad days, and so forth." The 
climate referred to extends from the office and the 
classrooms to the hallways and the playground. These 
areas of the school were rated "very high" for their 
positive climate. 

The other factors and conditions noted to be facili- 
tating are listed as follows: 

• Teachers' freedom to organize their classes in 
ways that work best for them 

• A system of rewards for good behavior 

• A curricular structure that ensures consciousness 
of year-end goals 

• Encouragement by the principal and staff of stu- 
dents' desiie for learning 

• A sense of pride on the part of the administration 
and staff in the school and in the students 

Ongoing monitoring. The results of testing, minire- 
views, and surveys are always discussed with the staff 



and communicated to everyone involved with the 
school. Such results become a major basis for pro- 
gram and instructional improvement. 

In the classrooms children are given timely feed- 
back about their work. In like manner, the principal 
gives the teachers honest yet encouraging feedback on 
their work. The following items from the "ongoing 
monitoring" section of the "Interview Guide/ Record" 
were rated "very high": 

• Needs assessment 

• Evaluation of student progress— how often, how 
carried out, correspondence between evaluation 
procedures and outcomes being evaluated 

• Use of assess:nent/ evaluation data 

• Feedback to staff, students, and community of 
assessment/ evaluation data 

Parent I community I district support. Because com- 
munication between the staff and the community is 
excellent, the community gives the school strong sup- 
port. The responsibility for nonregular classroom 
activities is shared by all. Thus, one parent may be 
responsible for family movie night; another may take 
charge of the read-at-home program; and a third par- 
ent may be responsible for the science fair. 



On the whole, Robert Semple School tries 
to provide the best possible balanced 
education for all its students. 



Parents feel that they are always listened to when 
they come to school. They also feel that the principal 
is honest with them. If after investigating a parent's 
concern, the principal feels that the parents do Ti^t 
have the true picture or that she is powerless to make 
changes, she tells the parents. On the other hand, if 
changes can and should be made, they are made. 

The principal notes that she has the best parent/ 
community support that anyone could wish for. In 
addition to the activities referred to previously, paren- 
tal involvement can take various forms— serving as 
classroom volunteers, providing assistance with the 
annual rummage/ bake sale, and serving on a variety 
of committees. 

A number of sources of support are available to this 
school. The district office provides technical support 
and guidance through the services of district-based 
staff members. The Benicia Educational Foundation 
gives small grants to applicant schools on a competi- 
tive basis. Patterned after the San Francisco Educa- 
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tional Foundation, this agency is funded by private 
individuals and companies located in Benicia's indus- 
trial park. 

Beyond the Basics 

Robert Semple School is not completely devoted to 
basics. Much goes beyond reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, and spelling. In addition to activities men- 
tioned previously, experiences in music, art, and physi- 
cal education constitute an important part of the 
children's school life. For grades four and five, special 
teachers teach music and physical education instruc- 
tion. In kindergarten through grade four, the class- 
room teachers themselves teach music and physical 
education. Every effort is made to enrich the chil- 
dren's art and musical experiences. Bands and choirs 
from other schools are brought in for special perfor- 
mances and sing-a-longs. Songfests are a popular way 
of providing musical exposure and bringing the 
school community together. Education in the arts 
takes the form of play presentations; children's art- 
work products, which are prominently displayed 
throughout the complex; mime; and other activities 
that vary from teacher to teacher. Projects like Hal- 
loween night, the science fair, and poets and writers 
night are testing and nurturing grounds for teachers' 
and students' creativity. On the whole, Robert Semple 
School tries to provide the best possible balanced 
education for all its students. 

The Compensatory Education Program 

All the interviewees— the principal, the teachers, 
parents, aides, and community persons — were knowl- 



edgeable regarding compensatory education. They 
rated "very high" on the following items of the "Inter- 
view Guide/ Record" concerning that area: 

• Basic knowledge about compensatory education- 
its philosophy, its processes for selecting schools 
and children, and its supplemental purpose 

• Nature of compensatory education services 

• Support of or commitment to compensatory 
education 

The provision of supplemental services for the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged is taken seriously and is 
administered in accordance with regulations. These 
services are offered as extensions of the regular class- 
room instructional program and may take place in the 
resource room or in the classroom, depending on the 
need. When services are provided in the resource 
room, a high-level coordination exists between class- 
room and resource room activities. Articulation be- 
tween resource room staff and classroom teachers is 
excellent. Since the target students' greatest need for 
supplemental help was determined to be in vocabulary 
development and mathematics, those two areas were 
examined during the review team's visit. As Robert 
Semple School in general is well run, so is the com- 
pensatory education program. 

Contact person: 

Marian Susnjar, Principal 

Semple (Robert) Elementary School 

2015 E. Third St. 

Benicia,CA 94510 

(707) 745-1370 
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APPENDIX A 



General Information/Program Description Form on Schools That Passed Level I 
Screening for Identifying Achieving Compensatory Education-Funded Schools 



I. General Information 



Name of school 




District 










( ) 


County 


Address 




Telephone 


Principal 




Grade span 


Total enrollment 



Categorical funding sources this year 

Source Amount 

$ 



$ 



$ 



Percent of students, by ethnic group: 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American Indian 

Filipino 

Pacific Islander 

Other 



Number of target students in compensatory educa- 
tion by grade level: 



K 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
u 

12 



Description of community (attendance area): 



Staffing over and above regular classroom staff provided with district and/or categorical funds (examples: 
eight instructional aides, one resource teacher): 



O "4 

. ERJC 



II. Descriptions of Effective Practices 

Lkted in this section are six of tiie Icnown ciiaracteristics of aciiieving/ effective sciiools. Under eacii one 
bnelly descnbe one or two current practices in your sciiool that exemplify the criterion. (If needed, please use 
additional paper for the descriptions.) Regarding the practices described, be sure that your description makes 
the toUowing information evident to the reader or reviewer: 

• Relation to students' achievements (positive effects on students' achievements) 

• Extent of applicability (applicable to large and small schools? rich and poor schools? and so forth) 

• Unique features (uncommon, unusual, new, creative, or innovative) 

• Cost effectiveness (Benefits derived from the practice(s) are proportionate to the cost.) 

1. Principal's leadership: 

How would you rate the preceding practice(s) in terms of its/ their contributions to students' achievements 
in this school? 

□ Effective □ Very effective DVery highly effective 

2. Instructional effectiveness: 

How would you rate the above practice(s) in terms of its/ their contribution(s) to students' achievements in 
this school? 

□ Effective □ Very effective □ Very highly effective 

3. Academic emphasis: 

How would you rate the above practice(s) in terms of its/ their contribution(s) to students' achievements in 
this school? 

□ Effective □ Very effective □ Very highly effective 

4. Facilitating school/ classroom environment: 

How would you rate the above practice(s) in terms of its/ their contribution(s) to students' achievements in 
this school/ 

• □ Effective □ Very effective □ Very highly effective 

5. Ongoing monitoring: 

How would you rate the above practice(s) in terms of its/their contribution(s) to students' achievements in 
this school? 

□ Effective □ Very effective □ Very highly effective 

6. Parent/ community/ district support: 

How would you rate the above practice(s) in terms of its/ their contribution(s) to students' achievements in 
this school? 

□ Effective □ Very effective □ Very highly effective 

Prepared by D^t^ 
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APPENDIX B 



A Form for Reviewing Descriptions of Effective Practices Submitted by Districts 
for Candidate Schools 



( ) 



Name of school 



Tclcp) Dnc 

( ) 



County 



District 



Telephone 



Instructions to Reviewers of Descriptions 

.lead the descriptions of effective practices exemplifying each of the six criteria, or characteristics, of 
achieving and effective schools. If you need clarification regarding a practice, feel free to contact the principal 
or the resource teacher. Then rate the practices on the following factors by circling the number that represents 
your best judgment of the effectiveness of the practice. 



Criteria/ Items 

1. Principal's leadership 

• Evident relation to students' achievements 

• Extent of applicability 

• Uniqueness 

• Cost effectiveness 

2. Instructional effectiveness 

• Evident relation to students' achievements 

• Extent of applicability 

• Uniqueness 

• Cost effectiveness 

3. Academic emphasis 

• Evident relation to students' achievements 

• Extent of applicability 

• Uniqueness 

• Cost effectiveness 

4. Facilitating school/ classroom environment 

• Evident relation to students' achievements 

• Extent of applicability 

• Uniqueness 

• Cost effectiveness 

5. Ongoing monitoring 

• Evident relation to students' achievements 

• Extent of applicability 

• Uniqueness 

• Cost effectiveness 

6. Parent/community/district support 

• Evident relation to students' achievements 

• Extent of applicability 

• Uniqueness 

• Cost effectiveness 



Not 
evident 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Low Average 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Above 
average 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



High 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



Reviewer 



Date 



O 16 
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identifying Effective Practices in Achieving Compensatory 
Education-Funded Schools 

(For districts/schools scheduled for SDE Project Teanj visits) 



This information has been prepared for school-level 
administrators, staff members, and parents in schools 
that have been identified as achieving compensatory 
education-funded schools. It is also intended for 
district-level compensatory education staff of districts 
where such schools are located . The fact that you are 
getting this information means that your school has 
passed successfully the three-level screening process 
done by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion (SDE). 

The next step is for your school to be visited by a 
trained three-person team composed of: 

1. An educator with experience in school-level 
administration 

2. A person with adequate background in research 
and evaluation 

3. A third team member who is knowledgeable 
about curriculum and instruction 

If the schoo! has a heavy concentration of limited- 
English-proficicnt (LEP) students, at least one of the 
three members should be knowledgeable about bilin- 
gual education. 

The purpose of the visiting team is to identify prac- 
tices that are likely to have contributed to your 
schoors being selected as an achieving school. To 
identify these practices, the team will look into: 

• What the school does for all the students, includ- 
ing the compensatory education students 

• What the school does for the compensatory edu- 
cation students only 

The visiting team members will be at your school 
for two days (three days in very large schools). They 
will visit classrooms, interview staff members and 
parents, and form judgments about your school, with 
the help of instruments that the project staff devel- 
oped. The findings of the visitation team will be 
reported to this office. Then, on the basis of certain 
criteria, the project staff will determine which prac- 
• tices should be disseminated, describe them, and refer 
these descriptions to you for confirmation. This ap- 
proach will ensure agreement on what information 
will be disseminated about your school. 

You do not have to prepare something new or spe- 
cial for the visit. We know you believe with us that 



certain practices have made your school an achieving 
compensatory education-funded school. Just make 
sure that those practices have been in use since 1981- 
82 or eariier and that they are still in use. It is equally 
important that the team sees those practices and dis- 
cusses them with you. 

We trust that the visitation will be a learning exper- 
ience for the teams and the schools to be visited. We 
also hope that the entire process will be nonthreaten- 
ing and in accordance with the worthwhile purposes 
of the visitation. 

How Your Schoo! Was Selected for Visitation 

Your school was selected for visitation through 
Level I, Level II, and Level III screening procedures, 
which are described in the paragraphs that follow: 

Level I Screening 

Schools receiving Chapter 1 compensatory educa- 
tion (CE) funding/ participation— for all CE schools- 
had to: 

• Have received CE funding for 1981-82 and 
1982-83. 

• Have had at least 20 percent concentration of 
Chapter 1 participants or at least 50 participating 
students per year in 198 1-82 and 1982-83. 

The CAP performance for CE elementary and 
senior high schools had to consist of the following: 

• At least 50 students tested 

• Performance above the reading and mathematics 
comparison bands for three years: 1980-81, 1981- 
82, and 1982-83 in each grade level tested 

• Reading and mathematics CAP percentile scores 
in at least one grade level tested: 

Above the 30th percentile in 1980-81 and 
1981-82 

Above the 45th percentile in 1982-83 

Performance on the district's achievement test— for 
CE junior high schools must show seven normal curve 
equivalency (NCE) gains for three years: 1980-81, 
1981-82, and 1982-83 in nearly all the grade levels 
tested in mathematics and /or reading. (The schools 
that got the closest to this criterion were selected.) 
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Level II Screening 

Schools that passed Level I screening were asked to 
submit brief descriptions of practices they found to be 
effective in relation to the following project criteria 
for achieving schools: 

• Principal's leadership 

• Instructional effectiveness 

• Academic emphasis 

• Ongoing monitoring 

• Facilitating school/classroom environment 

• Parent/community/district/support 

Schools indicated the extent to which the practices 
described contributed to the achievement of all the 
students, in general, and to that of compensatory edu- 
cation students, in particular. The scale used was as 
follows: 

• Effective 

• Highly effective 

• Very highly effective 



A panel of two judges individually rated the de- 
scriptions under each criterion on the basis of the fol- 
lowing factors: 



Criteria 


Low 


Above 
Average average 


High 


Evident relation to students' 








achievement 


1 


2 3 


4 


Extent of applicability 


1 


2 3 


4 


Uniqueness 


1 


2 3 


4 



Based on the total score for each school and the 
judges' co mparative analysis of all available informa- 
tion about the schools at this stage, 28 schools were 
selected. 



Level III Screening 

Level III screening involved the following criteria: 

• Confirmation of descriptions obtained in Level 
II, when needed, from district project directors or 
other district personnel, as well as SDE staff who 
are familiar with the schools 

• Evidence of gains in scores from pretests to post- 
tests of compensatory education students, based 
on the district test 

• Current application of practices described and 
experience with them for at least two years 

• Commitment to the project 

• Absence of key compliance issues 

The 24 best schools were selected according to these 
criteria. 

Getting Ready for the Visit 

The leader of the visitation team will call your prin- 
cipal no less than two weeks before the visit. This 



person will discuss the nature of the visit and agree on 
the basic parts of the two-day or three-day agenda. 
The telephone conversation will be confirmed in writ- 
ing by the team leader. Based on the discussion, the 
principal will prepare an agenda, which must be ready 
when the team gets to the school. 

It will help if the school staff and parents can meet 
and discuss the contents of this information sheet with 
the principal. Knowing what the visit is all about can 
certainly contribute to a relaxed atmosphere. After 
all, the school has already been identified as an achiev- 
ing school. The visiting team's charge is to determine 
practices that made this selection possible. The two or 
three days should proceed as normally as possible, 
since the only difference will be the presence of three 
additional people on site who will be observing 
classes, interviewing people, giving out questionnaires, 
and looking at the materials and records you have in 
the rooms. The visit will be more effective if the chil- 
dren and staff are told beforehand that visitors \^ill be 
coming. 

Here are some pointers to assist you in preparing 
for the visit: 

1. School Tt:ap. This will be a good time-saving 
device for !the team if the room number, grade 
level, and the teacher's name are clearly indi- 
cated on each room. Providing this informa- 
tion will also lielp ensure that the team members 
get to see al) the features that they should see or 
that they bad planned to see. 

2. List of program features for special focus. If 
there an: special program feature'*' the team 
should see, a listing of them sho^.-^ be pre- 
pared, including the room numbers, teachers' 
names* and time designated for each feature. 

3. Translators. If the parents to be interviewed are 
limited-English proficient (LEP), a translator 
should be made available. (Teams,, of course, 
will include a member who is bilingual in En- 
glish and the language of LEP parents for 
schools with high concentrations of LEP 
parents.) 

4. Records and documents. Every classroom 
teacher should provide the team with records 
documenting students' needs, services provided, 
students' progress, and evaluation data. Staff 
from resource centers aad auxiliary staff offices 
should make available records of referrals and 
supplemental services provided to compensa- 
tory education students. 

5. Interview schedules. These should be given 
beforehand to persons scheduled for interview^ 
so that interviews can begin and end as sched- 
uled. 
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6. Classroom visitation/ observation. Teachers may 
expect team members to talk to them during 
the classroom visit, but the main purp'^'^e of 
classroom and lab visitation for team mem- 
bers to observe what goes o*. instructionally. 
(Teams will be advised to avoid disrupting the 
conduct of instruction by talking to classroom 
staff only at appropriate points during instruc- 
tion.) Each visit to a lab or classroom should 
take at least one hour; part of the time is to be 
spent looking up records and the remaining 
time spent on observation of a full developmen- 
tal lesson in reading or mathematics. At least 
two mathematics classes and two reading classes 
will be visited and observed in depth. The rest 
of the classrooms will be visited to observe the 
classroom environment, as well as to get an 
idea of what goes on instructionally. 

7. Interviews. These will be conducted by individ- 
ual team members with pairs of similar inter- 
viewees; i.e., two classroom teachers or two 
aides at a time. It takes ingenuity to be able to 
schedule individual interviews without interfer- 
ing much with class programs. Here are guide- 
lines to be considered during the telephone 
conversation with the team leader: 

a. Four classroom teachers, four instructional 
aides, two resource teachers (one in reading 
and one in mathematics), four parents, and 
four volunteers will be interviewed for 45 
minutes to one hour per pair. 

b. The principal will be interviewed by the 
whole team for one hour and ten minutes on 
the first day, another hour on the second 
day, and consulted as needed. 

c. Each team member will spend a maximum 
of five hours on interviews, including the 
team interview with the principal. 

The initial interview should focus on effective 
practices the principal wants the team to 
observe. This also will be the best time for the 
team to ask questions about the effective prac- 
tices described in the program description form 
submitted by the school for screening Level II. 

8. Questionnaires. These will be handed out to 
every interviewee right after an interview. They 
will be folded, stapled, and dropped in a box in 
the secretary's office by noon of the second day. 

9. Lunch for the team. The team will eat lunch 
together in a location where the members can 
talk freely about their visitation experiences. It 
will be convenient if the school has a hot lunch 
program and if it is possible to provide the 



team with a small room for lunch. If this situa- 
tion is not possible, the team will appreciate 
assistance in locating a nearby coffee shop or 
restaurant. 

JO. Team homeroom. If available, the team would 
appreciate having a small room for debriefing. 
The same room may be used for short breaks 
and as a reading room. Records and documents 
not found in the classroom, but needed for a 
better understanding of the program, should be 
made available in this room. This room may 
also be used for lunch if it can be served there. 

11. After-school hours. The team will avoid inter- 
viewing staff after school hours, unless the 
internal schedule of the school requires this 
situation. The team is expected to meet after 
school on the first day to: 

• Discuss the day. 

• Discuss questions or issues that must be clar- 
ified the following day. 

• Complete instruments administered the first 
day (perhaps clarify notes taken on the inter- 
view guides). 

• Meet with the principal to share impressions 
and to express thanks. 

• Explain what happens next. 

12. What happens next. Within a few weeks follow- 
ing the visit, the district superintendent, the 
project director, and the principal will receive 
an initial description of effective practices iden- 
tified through the visit. The district is requested 
to react to the initial draft. After the appro- 
priate staff members from the school visited 
have confirmed the drafts, the following devel- 
opments may be expected: 

a. The school v/ill be mentioned in one or 
more publications issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, 

b. Brochures and packages presenting the essen- 
tial elements of the school as a quality 
school may be developed. These materials 
will be disseminated among schools seeking 
ways to improve their effectiveness. 

c. Other schools will be making requests to 
visit this school. 

d. The school staff will be receiving requests 
for presentations and demonstrations at 
educational conferences and workshops. 

e. The State Department of Education will 
work with this school in developing plans 
for the proper dissemination and updating 
of identified effective practices. 
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Tables 

The tables in this appendix show the aggregate response to questionnaire and interview items used 
by the visiting teams. 



Table 1 

Interview Guide/Record, Part I: The Project Criteria 







2** 




Crueria/Items 


Number 


Number 


Percent 


Principal's Leadership Criterion 








I. Principars knowledge of current educational trends 


248 


214 


86 


2. Goals 


234 


216 


92 


3. Power and decision-making process 


243 


232 


95 


4. Organization and coordination 


244 


232 


95 


5. Human relations 


281 


277 


99 


Average percent 






93.4 


Academic Emphasis Criterion 








6. Expectations regarding academic achievement 


277 


273 


99 


7. Time devoted to academics 


257 


247 


96 


8. Academic content 


267 


246 


92 


9. Homework 


264 


215 


81 


10. Incentives and rewards to encourage students' academic achievement 


265 


243 


92 


Average percent 






92 


Instructional Effectiveness Criterion 








II. Staff selection and assignment 


225 


190 


84 


12. Staff development 


252 


211 


84 


13. Instructional objectives 


234 


227 


97 


14. Teaching methods and strategies 


217 


200 


92 


15. instructional resources 


284 


270 


95 


16. Instructional supervision and evaluation 


243 


216 


89 


17. Instructional provisions for students with special needs (the LEP, 
the EDY, the special education students, the MGM, and so forth) 


267 


259 


97 


Average percent 






9I.I 


Facilitating School/ Classroom Environment Criterion 








18. Physical setting of the school/ classrooms 


265 


245 


92 


19. Emotional climate 


273 


272 


99 


20. Student discipline/ order 


271 


265 


98 


21. Student task orientation 


246 


236 


96 


22. Classroom organization 


246 


223 


91 


23. Management of routine 


226 


196 


87 


24. Curriculum structure 


214 


198 


93 


25. System of rewards/incentives for proper behavior 


265 


248 


94 


26. Staff/student morale 


291 


277 


95 


Average percent 






93.8 



'Column i shows the total number of ratings per item. 

^Column 2 shows the total number of combined **high** and **veo[ high** ratings per item. 
'Column 3 shows the percentage of combined "high"* and "very high** ratings per item. 




Table 1— Continued 



Criteria 1 Items 


/ 


2 


3 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


Ongoing Monitoring Criterion 








27. Needs assessment program 


241 


211 


88 


28. Evaluation of students' progress 


258 


235 


91 


29. Use of assessment/evaluation data in planning and decision making by the principals 
and staff 


200 


178 


89 


30. Feedback of assessment/ evaluation data to staff» students^ and the community 


231 


193 


84 


Average percent 






88 


Parent/ Community/District Support Criterion 








31. Mechanisms for parent/ community involvement 


259 


214 


83 


32. Nature of parent/ community involvement 


242 


194 


80 


33. Nature of district support 


232 


190 


82 


Average percent 






81.6 



Table 2 

School Climate Questionnaire 



Statements on School Climate 


I 


2 


3 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


1. The principal and the staff encourage in students a desire for learning. 


329 


327 


99 


2. The administration and the staff have a sense of pride in the school and the student body. 


249 


242 


97 


3. Students are absent only for justifiable reasons. 


306 


219 


72 


4. Teachers are encouraged to be innovative in their classrooms. 


323 


306 


95 


5. The school has the strong support of parents and the community. 


297 


272 


92 


6. The school has the strong support of the staff. 


311 


305 


98 


7. The school has the strong support of the students. 


297 


294 


99 


8. The students observe the rules of behavior. 


311 


301 


97 


9. Teachers are rewarded for good teaching. 


269 


192 


71 


10. Aides are given opportunities for advancement. 


301 


112 


37 



Table 3 

Questionnaire on Decision Making 

Nv..e: A circle around a figure indicates where the main responsibility for decision making lies, based on the 
frequency of mention received by the circled group(s). 



Decisions 


Number of decision makers 


Principal 


Parent 


Teaching 
Staff 


Committee 


Aides 


District 
of/ice 


1. School rules on proper student behavior 


95 


39 


113 


51 


49 


57 


2. Staff teaching assignments 


113 


5 


78 


11 


15 


72 


3. Selection of new staff members 


114 


6 


41 


18 


12 


68 


4. Needs assessment 


100 


66 


99 


70 


59 


43 


5. Planning the education program 


107 


54 


114 


62 


52 


87 



*See the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures in columns 1 . 2, and 3. 
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Table 3— Continued 



Number of decision makers 



Decisions 


Principal 


Parent 


Teaching 
Staff 


Committee 


Aides 


District 
office 


u* olaii ucvdopmciii 


yo 


0 
0 


Oy 


90 






/• o&l&vllIiK llidll U^liUllal Illaldlala 


0 / 






00 




Oy 


8. Selecting tests 


69 


8 


69 


40 


38 


81 


9. Committee assignments 


85 


30 


73 


35 


29 


29 


10. Assigning people to work with you and vice versa (e.g.» aides to 
teachers) 


105 


10 


88 


14 


31 


26 


I L School and community relations 


84 


71 


95 


60 


69 


70 


12. Grade levels to participate in compensatory education 


84 


12 


62 


25 


42 


65 


13. What to disseminate about the educational program 


99 


30 


77 


83 


43 


61 



Table 4 

Classroom Visitation and Observation Guide and Checiclist 



Criteria/ Items 


1 




9 
J 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


Academic Emphasis Criterion 








1. Goal-oriented activities 


88 


84 


95 


2. High standards of performance 


84 


77 


92 


3. Reinforcement for good work 


72 


69 


96 


4. Maximum academic learning time 


86 


84 


98 


5. Encouragement of effort 


90 


84 


93 


6. Focus on basic skills 


92 


89 


97 


7. Teacher's mastery of subject matter 


81 


81 


100 


8. Teacher-student interaction at (not below) the students' grade level 


84 


81 


96 


9. Apparent love for learning 


65 


59 


96 


10. Homework assigned/checked/ discussed 


48 


46 


96 


Average percent 






95.9 


Instructional Effectiveness Criterion 








II. Clarity of questions, explanations, and instructions 


83 


79 


95 


12. Teacher's enthusiasm 


91 


88 


97 


13. Direct instruction on tasks 


89 


84 


94 


14. Paist lesson made a basis of present lesson 


69 


69 


100 


15. Provisions for children with special needs (e.g., LEP, special education) 


57 


56 


98 


16. Well-organized class period 


91 


88 


97 


17. Effective use of large-group instruction 


68 


65 


96 


1 8. Effective use of one-to-one or small-group instruction 


72 


67 


93 


19. Active student participation 


89 


83 


93 


20. Sense of humor 


79 


75 


95 


21. Effective use of aides/ volunteers 


73 


71 


97 


22. Student opportunity to develop in different directions 


61 


53 


87 


23. Learning centers (if any) and other application activities are extensions of instruction 


64 


58 


91 


Average percent 






94.8 



*See the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures in columns 1 , 2, and 3. 
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Table 4— Continued 



Criteria/ Jtems 


I 


2 




Number* 


Number 


Percent 


Facilitatins School/Classroom Environmi^nt Criterion 

• ^ •^••••^ juii T la V/ 11 All 1/11 ^ ^^aa^^ai\Jii 








24. Classrootn nhvsical conditions no^itivelv influence learnino 


yy) 


1 1 


00 


25. Order/discipline 


01 
y 1 


07 


07 

y/ 


26. Effective use of time 


0 I 


ow 


yz 


27. Effective management of routine matters 


oJ 


/o 


QA 


28. Wholesome relationships among students 


oo 


R4 


OR 

70 


29. Wholesome relationships between staff and students 


^fi 

OD 




07 
7/ 


30. Student attentive ness 


OJ 


lf\ 
lO 


so 

07 


Average percent 






01 1 

yji.j 


Ongoing Mom'toring Criterion 








31. Teacher*s sensitivity to feedback 


84 


81 


96 


32. Teacher*s responsiveness to feedback 


82 


79 


96 


33. Corrections or adjustments based on feedback 


79 


74 


94 


34. Continuity between check-up and instruction 


67 


65 


97 


35. Identification of needs for next lesson or for referral to appropriate staff 


54 


51 


94 


Average percent 






7J.4 


Table 5 








Guide and Checklist for the Observation of Specialist Teachers 








Criteria / Items 


/ 


2 


3 




Number 


Percent 


Academic £mphasis Criterion 








1. Goal-oriented activities 


34 


33 


97 

7 / 


2. High standards of performance 


"^4 
jt 




Q7 

7 / 


3. Reinforcement for good work 


34 


32 


94 

7*T 


4. Maximum academic learning time 


35 




91 

7 1 


5. Encouragement of effort 


jj 


JJ 


04 


6. Focus on basic skills 




14 


97 

7 / 


7. Teache'r*s mastery of subject matter 


14 
jt 


JJ 


Q7 
y I 


8. Teacher-student interaction at (not below) the student*s grade level 


JZ 


19 

JZ 


IvU 


9. Apparent love for learning 


J L 


11 
J 1 


100 

1 w 


Average percent 






96 1 

7^. J 


Instructional Effectiveness Criterion 








10. Clarity of questions, explanations, and instructions 


35 


34 


97 


II. Teacher*s enthusiasm 


34 


32 


94 


12. Direct instruction on tasks 


36 


35 


97 


13. Past lesson made a basis of present lesson 


34 


29 


85 


14. Provisions for children with special needs (e.g., LEP, special education) 


32 


26 


81 


IS. Well-organized class period 


35 


32 


91 


16. Effective use of one-ta one or small-group instruction 


33 


29 


88 



♦Sec the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures in columns 1 , 2, and 3. 



Table 5— Continued 





/ 


2 


5 


Criteria/ Items 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


17. Active student participation 


34 


55 


97 


lo. oense oi numor 


31 


27 


o7 


19. Effective use of aides/ volunteers 


34 


26 


76 


Average percent 






OA 1 

o9.3 


Fflcilitsting Classroom Environment Criterion 








20. Classroom physical conditions positively influence learning 


34 


31 


A 1 

91 


21. Order/ discipline 


35 


34 


AO 

98 


zz. ciiective use oi time 


30 


J** 


y/ 


zj. ciieciive managemeni routine 


30 


jU 


OO 


24. Wholesome relationships among the stud(;nts 


34 


55 




25. Wholesome relationships between the staff and the students 


1A 

J4 




lUU 


26. Student attentiveness 


0 A 

34 


1 A 

34 


I AA 

100 


Average percent 






VD.O 


Ongoing Monitoring Criterion 








27. Teacher sensitivity to feedback 


32 


29 


91 


28. Teacher responsiveness to feedback 


32 


29 


91 


29. Corrections or adjustments based on feedback 


32 


29 


91 


30. Continuity between check-up and instruction 


33 


27 


82 


3 1 . Identification of needs for next lesson or for referral to appropriate staff 


30 


20 


67 


Average percent 






84.4 


Table 6 

Instructional Resources Checklist 




/ 


2 


3 


Items Rated 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


Available Instructional Resources 








1. State-adopted textbooks in the classrooms that represent a variety and range of diffi- 
culty, reflecting the range of achievement of pupils in each classroom 


58 


57 


98 


2. A variety of instructional equipment (projectors, cassette players, recorders, record 
players, and so forth) that can be easily shifted from class to class as needed 


63 


62 


98 


3. A library containing generous collections of carefully catalogued fiction and nonfiction 
that individual children and teachers have access to 


60 


51 


85 


4. A collection of multiethnic printed and media materials in the library and classrooms 


57 


51 


89 


5. An expanded library that functions as a multimedia learning center 


62 


47 


76 


6. A central resource room staffed by an attendant, where criterion-referenced test mate- 
rials and contracts (prescriptions) are organized 


61 


49 


80 


7. A laboratory or workroom equipped with materials 


63 


57 


90 


8. An efficient paper duplicating facility for rapid production of teacher-designed 
materials 


63 


62 


98 


Average percent 






89.3 


General Items 








9» Variety, range, and completeness of instructional resources available 


60 


52 


87 


10. Management system by which instructional resources are made economically available 
for use of staff and pupils 


55 


52 


95 



*See the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures in columns 1,2, and 3. 
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Table 7 
Grounds/Hallways Checklist 
Part A— This section shows the number and percentage of the responses to specific questions about grounds and hallways. 





/ 


2 


3 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


T Thp PlflVPrminfi 








I* /\iC atiuiia 1111 piaygrouiiu/ LaUipUo QUiy; 


CO 
JO 


57 


98 


4.* Lfo giiiup5 oi niinoniy siuaenis seem lo ciusier away irom tne majority group/ 


JO 


4o 


86 


1 Arp orniinQ nf* ctuHf^ntc pnpmirsiopH trt nartiPinQt^ in o/^tiiro niotr oc <^ » » <^ r tr\ 
rAiw giuupo ui oiuucillo wii^uuiagwu lu pal ll^ipalC 111 aLtlVC piaY do OppOSCQ 10 

just standing around? 


50 


50 


100 


4. Is there evidence that adults maintain rappoit with students by chatting with them, 
by mediating quarrels, by encouraging "loners'' to join groups, and so forth? 


56 


56 


100 


Average percent 






96 


IL The Hallways 








1. Is routine movement between class periods orderly? 


59 


59 


100 


2. Do the students show appropriate conduct? 


60 


59 


98 


3. Is the atmosphere in the hallways friendly? 


60 


60 


100 


Average percent 






99 


Part B~This section shows the number and percentage of responses to general questions about grounds and hallways. 




I 


2 


3 


General Items 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


I. General climate 01 the playground 


56 


53 


95 


2. General climate of the hallways 


58 


55 


95 


Average percent 






95 


Tables 








A Report Card for Parents 










/ 


2 


3 


hemsiactmtiet) 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


I. Parental Support for Basic Skill Development 








A. Reading 








1. I read to my child. 


87 


58 


67 


2. I let my child see me read. 


93 


81 


87 


3. I encourage my child to read to me. 


90 


70 


78 


4. Ivisit the library with my child. 


89 


53 


60 


5. I provide books in my home. 


89 


86 


97 


6. I teach my child to take care of books. 


84 


84 


100 


7. I keep myself aware of my child's reading problems. 


87 


79 


91 


B. Mathematics 








1. I encourage my child in mathematics. 


87 


83 


95 


2. I understand the school's mathematics program. 


87 


77 


89 


3. I know how my child is performing in mathematics. 


86- 


83 


97 


4, I provide mathematics-related activities at home. 


88 


77 


88 


5. I try to improve my mathematics skills. 


84 


67 


80 



•Sec the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures in columns 1, 2, and 3. 




T8ble 8— Continued 





/ 


2 


5 


Items (activities) 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


6. I find mathematics games for my child to use. 


84 


47 


56 


7. I let my child help me shop. 


85 


63 


79 


8. I give my child the opportunities to solve problems. 


84 


72 


86 


9. I let my child explain his or her mathematics homework. 


84 


78 


93 


IL Parental Involvement in Learning 








A. I listen 10 my child. 


83 


78 


94 


n T.ii * A.t 1*11 

B. I talk With my child. 


85 


70 


82 


C. I show an interest in what my child tells me. 


82 


79 


96 


O I aniwpr oiie<:tinns A^kpH hv mv rViilH 




/o 


7j 


E. I discuss with my child what he or she sees on television. 


82 


70 


85 


F. I expose my child to different experiences. 


82 


75 


91 


G. I encourage my child to write. 


82 


71 


87 


H. I speak properly around my child. 


81 


73 


90 


I. I attend in-service sessions for parents. 


80 


46 


56 


ITT P^rpntfll Vnvnivpmpnt in ttip ^rfinnl 








A. I attend parents* meetings as frequently as possible. 


81 


69 


85 


B. I know the purpose of the Parent Advisory Council (PAC). 


81 


53 


65 


C. I pai\icipate as a member of the PAC. 


82 


75 


91 


D. I try to Volunteer some of my time at the school. 


79 


72 


91 


£. I read newsletters and other information received from school. 


76 


74 


97 


!V, General Commitment to Schooling 








A. I make sure that my child attends school on a regular basis. 


83 


78 


94 


B. I put my child to bed at a reasonable hour. 


81 


77 


95 


C. I make sure that my child arnves in school on time. 


82 


78 


95 


D. I set aside a quiet place for my child to study and do homework. 


83 


65 


78 


E. I encourage my child to complete his or her homework on time. 


79 


74 


94 


r. 1 SCI asioe a speciiic time lor my cniia lo stuay eacn aay. 


o/ 


AO 

Oy 


QA 

o4 


vj. i ncip my cniia lo oo nis or ner nomeworKj wnen necessary. 


/o 


/4 


y/ 


n. i conidci my cniia s leacner on a regular oasis to una out now my 
child is progressing. 


83 


77 


93 


I. I turn off the television while my child is studying or reading. 


79 


67 


85 


V. Parental Attitudes Toward Children 








A. I smile often. 


82 


74 


90 


B. I avoid comparing rt^y child with other children. 


83 


67 


81 


C. I teach my child responsibility. 


79 


74 


94 


D. I encourage my child to try new things. 


80 


76 


95 


E. I send my child to school in a happy mood. 


82 


76 


93 


F. I send my child to school neat and clean. 


82 


77 


94 


G. I hug my child. 


81 


75 


93 


H. I demonstrate patience with my child. 


75 


62 


83 


I. I make my child feel important. 


83 


78 


94 



♦Sec the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures In columns 1, 2, and 3. 



Table 8— Continued 



Items (activities) 


/ 


2 


3 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


VI. Parental Attitudes Toward Discipline 








A. I am consistent in carrying out roles. 


82 


73 


89 


B. I praise good behavior. 








C. I find out the cause of improper behavior before giving punishment. 


81 


72 


89 


D. I try to correct the cause of poor behavior. 


80 


77 


96 


Table 9 








Interview Guide/Record, Part II: The Compensatory Education Program 






items 




> 


3 
J 


Number* 


Number 


Percent 


A. Basic knowledge about compensatory education 


223 


181 


81 


B. Nature of compensatory education services 


235 


192 


82 


C. Support of or commitn^.ent to compensatory education 


229 


175 


76 


Average percent 






79.6 



*Sce the footnotes on page 90 for an explanation of the figures in columns 1, 2, and 3. 
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